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LATIN AMERICA © 


We ens STANDING on a street corner in Schenec- 
tady (N.Y.) last June thumbing a ride, I little knew 
what was in store for me—a descent into the crater 
of a steaming volcano, rides in dugout canoes, a 
feast in an Indian chief’s grass hut. More impor- 
tant, the challenge of seeing mission work first hand 
and the thrill of feeling God’s hand in my life 
awaited me. 

It all started during exam week last June when 
my pastor suggested that I take a trip through Cen- 
tral and South America. While | was discussing 
these plans with a friend in Ohio, Clarence Jones— 
co-founder of radio station HCJB in Quito, Ecuador 
—stopped unexpectedly in the home. He was per- 
haps the best possible man to advise me on how to 
travel, whom to visit, and what to see. 

At the end of my sophomore year at Union Col- 
lege, I was uncertain as to what courses to take in 
the future. For some time I had felt called to foreign 
missionary service, but now I did not know whether 
to plan on theological studies or to prepare along 
a specialized line such as medicine or agriculture. 


It was with these questions in my mind that I began 
the trip. 

Such red tape as obtaining a passport, visas, 
tourist cards, six shots and letters of recommenda- 
tion with impressive seals filled up the next few 
hectic days. Letters also had to be written to the 
missionaries I hoped to visit along the way. An 
army B-4 bag suited my luggage needs. Clothes 
could be hung in it without wrinkling, and it easily 
accommodated my sleeping bag, suit, nylon and 
seersucker shirts, spare pants, canteen, first-aid kit, 
water purification tablets, toilet articles, writing 
materials, camera and Bible. Sleeping accommoda- 
tions through the United States were inexpensive; 
a cow pasture, city park, car or truck proved quite 
adequate. The first part of the night was usually 
spent under the stars feeding mosquitoes, but they 
invariably left toward morning when the dew 
formed or it started to sprinkle. 

On two occasions across the country Mexicans 
picked me up and gave me many tips on how to 
travel through their country and what health meas- 
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Dudley Woodberry tells the fascinating story 





of his trip through eight missionary countries 


ures to take. Finally I arrived at Laredo, Texas, at 
the border of Mexico with a bag, a hitchhiking sign 
and four words of Spanish—sefior, no, senorita, 
si-si. 

My first ride over the parched desert of northern 
Mexico was with three college boys—all ex-c1’s. 
One had an attack of war nerves, and they had to 
return to a veterans’ hospital, but not before I had 
the joy of showing them that prayer can be more 
than a mere interaction between mind and body. 

While I stood in Valles hitchhiking, two Mexican 
boys came and tried to converse with me. After 
fully ten minutes they finally got the point across 
that they wanted to give me a ride in their pear 
truck. The next few hours were an interesting time 
of learning to communicate with the boys by using 
a few pages of a tourist guide book, a pen and hand 
motions. By now we were winding through the 
picturesque mountains of Central Mexico. Being 
boys we could not resist one plunge into a cool, 
shaded river that flowed near the road. 

In Tamazunchale I once more produced my 
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rather worn sign: “New York student to Mexico 
City.” Some tourists picked me up and took me to 
this first destination. The trip through the Sierra 
Madres was one of spectacular beauty as the road 
dipped through the clouds before rising above them 
on the hills. From time to time along the way we 
could see native huts snuggled in the hollows of the 
mountain sides. 

While in Mexico I found that just pointing to the 
most interesting name on the menu was a very un- 
satisfactory way of selecting food. More than once 
I was left at the table tenderly soothing my scorched 
throat with any liquid available. In most cases this 
was hot, black coffee which did little to remedy the 
situation. 

Mexico City is a delightful combination of the 
modern and the historic as it rests in a basin seven 
thousand feet above sea level. Although I had hoped 
to visit Edward Pentecost and our student work 
there, a letter with his address had been delayed, 
and I could not locate him. Once more I claimed 
Proverbs 3:5 and 6, although I did not have the 


faith to believe fully. Seeing another “gringo” in 
the post office, I asked him if he spoke English. He 
did. As we talked I found out that he knew my aunts 
and had been with them in the Santo Tomas Con- 
centration Camp in the Philippines during World 
War II. He was a field representative of the Friends 
Association, so he took me to the Friends headquar- 
ters where there were some American college stu- 
dents waiting to go to summer work camps. The 
people there gave me enough orientation to con- 
tinue the trip. 

There are some good greyhound-type buses in 
Mexico that tourists use, but I had far more fun and 
far less comfort riding south in the old buses the 
Indians use. These were stuffed with baskets of 
market goods, sombreros, babies and chickens. 


Upon arriving in Ixtepec I inquired as to the 
train’s departure time. Although the timetable said 
ten minutes after one in the morning, | was in- 
formed that on el domingo (Sunday) it left at 
cuatro or cinco. The hotel clerk said about six. 
Having lived in New York City, where we run for a 
subway even if the next one will be along in five 
minutes, I found it rather hard to share their non- 
chalant attitude. A very sleepy traveler was ready 
at four A.M. The train arrived at eight and did not 
leave until twenty minutes after ten. 

Two American college students got on the train 
later in the morning and sat right across from me. 
They had first class tickets but boarded my second 
class car by mistake; so we spent the fifteen-hour 
train ride together, although it was costing them 
twice as much as it was me. Once more help was 
brought my way, for one spoke Spanish, and they 
had an excellent book on how to travel through Cen- 
tral America on a shoestring. 

After crossing the border of Guatemala, we three 
boarded a bus for San Marcos and had the ride of 
our lives. The road reaches an altitude of ten thou- 
sand feet before winding down again. This climb 
was made on a one lane dirt and stone ledge carved 
out of the sides of the mountains with many one- 
hundred-and-eighty degree curves. In one spot a 
stream flowed across the road. The driver crept 
up the hills and barreled down the other sides 
leaning on his horn at all the corners. To add to 


the interest, if one chanced to glance out the win- 
dows, he would see a drop of a few hundred feet. 
The guard rails, if any, were upright sticks about 
four inches in diameter. Every time we met an- 
other vehicle, one would have to stop as the other 
slithered cautiously by. 

The first man to sit beside me had a Testament 
in his pocket as he was a national pastor. Through 
him I was able to find Ruth Wardell, a missionary 
nurse from Schenectady serving with Rev. and Mrs. 
Dudley Peck near Quezaltenango. For years the 
Pecks worked among the Mam Indians to translate 
the Bible into their language. Mrs. Peck told me 
how she had studied Greek in college little know- 
ing the use to which it could be put. Now there is 
a small Presbyterian mission here with a grade 
school and a Bible school. The Bible students work 
on the mission farm half the day to pay expenses. 
Frequently all the students travel to a neighboring 
town to get practical experience in evangelism and 
in teaching improved agricultural techniques. 

The medical clinic has been much used by God 
to reach the Indians’ hearts as their physical needs 
are cared for. Early in the morning the patients 
come. First a short service is held with singing 
and a gospel message. Though I felt inadequate, 
coming from a land of such plenty and being a 
far less mature Christian than some of those pres- 
ent, it was my privilege to give a short testimony 
through an interpreter to the assembled group. It 
was almost as thrilling as being a regular foreign 
missionary to help in this small way. While Ruth 
and two she has trained took care of the patients, 
gospel records were played for those waiting, Chris- 
tian literature was available for them to read and 
other workers talked to them about Christ. Ruth 
cared for thirty-eight patients in one morning. Her 
tasks included pulling teeth, dressing sores and giv- 
ing worm cures and inoculations. 


That afternoon we made a call on a sick man 
back in the mountains. As there was an ox cart 
trail, we used Ruth’s car rather than her horse. The 
inside of the little mud and grass hut was black 
from the smoke of the constantly burning fire on 
the floor. While Ruth cared for the man, she told 
him of Christ’s love for him. To show their appre- 
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ciation the people gave us some hot milk, which 
was quite tasty if one did not think how the cups 
had been washed, how long the milk had been 
cooked, or about the black specks floating on top. 

The son of a former witch doctor took me up 
a hill in back of the mission where many witch 
doctors perform. As we walked, he suddenly mo- 
tioned for me to stop. Over the embankment was 
a witch doctor performing before a rustic cross. 
The religion of these people is a mixture of pagan- 
ism and Catholicism. His sad, hopeless face made 
my heart go out to him. 


Also I visited a combined Presbyterian and Prim- 
itive Methodist Bible school among the Quiche 
Indians where the singing was almost as good as 
that at Campus in the Woods. Some of the Indi- 
ans motioned for me to join their game of soccer. 
When it was time to leave I scraped together my 
best Spanish and said, “Gracias—adios”; they re- 
plied in very good English, “Thank you—good- 
bye.” 

While living at the Central American Mission 
Bible School in the capital, I was able to see a 
larger and better equipped educational plant. Dr. 
C. A. Ainslie, director of the modern Hospital Am- 
ericano, said that it was almost impossible for an 
American trained doctor to get a license to prac- 
tice in many Central American countries. Dr. Cal- 
vin Wallis had just obtained one with great diffi- 
culty. The countries will accept doctors to work 
among poor Indians but not in the cities where 
they would compete with the nationally trained 
physicians. A student who definitely felt led to 
one of these countries might switch to a national 
medical school for the seven-year medical course 
—a combined college and medical school program. 
He could later return to the States for further train- 
ing if he felt the need. 

While I was in Guatemala City, we made a side 
trip to the ruins of colonial Antigua, the former 
capital, which has been devastated by earthquakes 
on various occasions. Here we visited a Lutheran 
hospital and were able to hear of the problems mis- 
sionaries must encounter both with the people and 
among each other. 

In the evening we attended a student meeting 
similar to many of our own Inter-Varsity gather- 
ings. This has been perhaps the primary way of 
leading upper class Latins to Christ. Most mis- 
sionaries must work with the less influential classes. 
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I had been out of the States about two weeks 
when I boarded a station wagon for San Salvador, 
El Salvador. Station wagons down there pick up 
passengers at their doors, so we got a tour of the 
city. In the cool morning air we drove along nar- 
row dirt and cobblestone streets walled in by bright- 
ly painted adobe homes. When we arrived down- 
town, three girls who were traveling to Panama 
also got on. One was from Paris and the others 
from Canada. They spoke French among them- 
selves, Spanish to the other passengers and English 
to me as we traveled along the dusty dirt roads to 
San Salvador. 

The three had a better command of Spanish 
than I. But I had more information on how to 
travel through Latin America. So for these purely 
utilitarian motives we decided to continue traveling 
together. 

At the Central American Mission home in San 
Salvador, I spent a very pleasant evening talking 
with the missionaries. A sense of humor seems to 
be a major prerequisite for missionary service. 
They impressed upon me the need for men who are 
willing just to go and live among the people, show- 
ing the love of Christ in their lives. 


At 2:30 in the morning the girls and I met at 
the station wagon for Managua, Nicaragua. Usu- 
ally it carried ten or twelve passengers and reached 
its destination at about eight p.m. On our trip it 
carried nineteen inside part of the time and one 
on the roof with all the baggage. We didn’t ar- 
rive until about midnight. Five different times we 
had to take all our baggage off the roof for in- 
spection at different guard houses since we were 
traveling through three countries — El Salvador, 
Honduras and Nicaragua. 

The jeunes filles flew to Costa Rica the next 
morning while I stayed to visit Colegia Bautista, 
a modern boarding and day school of about six 
hundred pupils. Both Protestants and Catholics at- 
tend, but all receive Bible training in the classroom 
and the daily chapel. Here it was once more my 
privilege to share with them what the Lord meant 
to me. At the Hospital Bautista | witnessed my first 
surgical operation. This hospital, like many other 
mission hospitals in large cities, is forced to com- 
pete with other hospitals for paying patients in 
order to keep well equipped. But they also have 
their clinic for those who cannot afford to pay. Mis- 
sionaries are more and more moving into adminis- 
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Exams almost over, vacation ahead: 
what student isn’t as happy in June 
as these two at Principia College 
(Ill.)? Probably only those who 
face summer school. Photo by An- 
drew Pavlin. 





trative positions with the end in view of eventually 
working themselves out of a job as nationals are 
trained to take their places. The missionaries here 
encouraged me to take a course in bookkeeping. 

After a few days I traveled on to San Jose, Costa 
Rica, city of eternal spring. Here there was so 
much of interest that I could have stayed the whole 
summer. Not only do missionaries from all denom- 
inations come here to the language school, but the 
Latin America Mission has a radio station, semi- 
nary, orphanage, summer camp and farm for chil- 
dren in the vicinity. An excellent Methodist school 
is also located here. 

Radio station TiFc, “Lighthouse of the Carib- 
bean,” is enlarging its present studios and facilities 
as God provides the money. Programs of general 
interest such as news and music interspersed with 
gospel broadcasts are able to get behind otherwise 
closed doors. A network of Christian radio stations 
now exists in Latin America. 

Professors in the seminary showed me the oppor- 
tunities of multiplying one’s effectiveness by teach- 
ing. Nationals, because of their language, knowl- 
edge of customs and natural immunization against 
many diseases are far better suited to reach their 
own people. This hastens the indigenous church. 

A man working on a revision of the Spanish 
Bible showed something of what is involved in the 
months of tedious work behind the revision. Mimeo- 
graphed sheets of each page must be circulated 
among Spanish specialists, suggested corrections 
gathered, discussed and finally, modifications made. 

Panama, Colombia and Ecuador were the next 
countries on my itinerary. Since there are no roads 
through the intervening jungles I decided to try to 
get on a fishing boat south. To go to the coast I 
took the scenic train ride through the mountains to 
the port town of Puntarenas. The palm trees along 
the water’s edge silhouetted against a radiant sun- 
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set were a sight I will long remember. Here I found 
Cliff Peterson, a young scientist with the Tuna 
Commission, whom I| had met back in the capital. 
As a “non-professional” missionary, he is support- 
ed by his secular job but devotes considerable time 
to presenting Christ. Some people feel this may be 
the future of the missionary if evangelists are ex- 
cluded from any foreign countries. [A paper dis- 
cussing the advantages, disadvantages, and oppor- 
tunities of the non-professional missionary may be 
obtained from 1vcr, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10; 
or 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5.] 

Cliff and I made the rounds of various ships and 
eating spots trying to find a sea captain who would 
take me south. The tuna boats were too indefinite. 
They might stay out for weeks, and if they got a 
big catch near Puntarenas, they would come right 
back. A Grace liner was at the pier, so Cliff and I 
went out to see the captain, who invited us below 
deck for supper. Because of the labor union he 
could not take me on the crew. 

Cliff is an employee of the u.s. and Costa Rican 
governments studying the fish around Puntarenas. 
In addition to his laboratory work, he makes many 
trips in the Tuna Commission’s thirty-foot diesel- 
powered boat to study the migration habits of the 
local fish—particularly anchovies. | accompanied 
him and two employees on one of these excursions. 


As there did not seem to be any opening for 
work on ships going south, I retraced the few miles 
to San Jose on the train with its fifty-three stops. 

Foiled in every attempt to work my way south, | 
boarded a cheap Costa Rican plane with two mis- 
sionaries and flew to Panama. In Panama City | 
stayed with Fred Denton, a missionary I had met 
the summer before at Campus in the Woods. 

Amidst the artificiality of the Canal Zone stands 
HOXO, “Voice of the Isthmus,” a small Christian 
radio station broadcasting in both English and 
Spanish. 

Now it was time to move on, but the plane and 
steamer fares to Colombia seemed unreasonably 
high. However, the Lord had promised to direct 
my paths. Quite unexpectedly a nurse visited the 
home where I was eating lunch. Through her I met 
a man in touch with pilots who ferry Cessnas and 
Piper Pacers to South American distributors. One 
offered to take me along as company, so we set off 
the next morning for Colombia. 


(Continued on page 19, column 1) 
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THAT HURRIED FEELING 


‘he BE always in a hurry is rather a habit than 
a necessity. It is easy to fall into, for this is an 
age of speed. But to have a continual sense of being 
hurried is not good, and there are some things that 
can be done to overcome it. 

Hurry goes hand in hand with worry, is likely 
to make one careless in his work, and leads to im- 
patience with others. It withers such fruits of the 
Spirit as joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness. 

One cannot imagine the Lord Jesus giving the 
impression that He was in such a hurry that He 
could not listen to others or help them. He had, of 
course, to make choices according to His sovereign 
will when the multitudes thronged Him, but im- 
patience never caused Him to turn any away. He 
took time to talk with the Samaritan woman at 
Jacob’s well, He took the little children in His arms, 
and He fed the hungry multitude late in the day. 

If a Christian feels always crowded and rushed, 
it is time for him to stop, take stock of his time, 
strength and duties, and ask God to show him what 
to do. He may have to drop something. Perhaps he 
does not allow himself enough time to do certain 
tasks, or to get to appointments on time. The 
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By PHILIP E. HOWARD, JR. 


simplest way to avoid being hurried is to start early. 
One of the seeming paradoxes of the Christian 
life is that when one spends enough time with God, 
in prayer and Bible study, he will have a strange 
sense of leisure and quietness in doing his regular 
tasks, and apparently more time. It is something 
like tithing. Those who give a tenth of their in- 
come to God can testify that what is left seems to 
go further than if they kept the whole sum for them- 
selves. When we are careful to be alone with God 
for a certain time every day—preferably the first 
thing in the morning — we shall find that other 
things fall into their rightful place, and the work 
of the day goes more smoothly. ; 
It is trite to say that everyone has twenty-four 
hours every day, but we sometimes forget it. Every 
believer must find out, under the guidance of God, 
how he can best use those hours. Dr. H. Clay Trum- 
bull once laid down this very practical principle: 
“Do first the things you are paid to do, then the 
things you have promised to do, then the things you 
(Continued on page 26, column 1) 
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t Tennent, George Whitefield: these are the 


men God used in America’s most outstanding revival. 


By MARY C. FOSTER 


aw GREAT AWAKENING is the term which desig- 
nates the evangelical rebirth of religious interest 
in the American colonies in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was part of a world-wide movement of 
religious quickenings which included the Pietistic 
Movement in Germany under Spener, which began 
in 1670, and the Wesleyan revivals in England. 
The Great Awakening first came to America in 
1726 under the ministry of Jacobus Frelinghuysen, 
a Dutch minister in New Jersey, and before it was 
over it had spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the American colonies. 

In New England the spiritual vitality of the Puri- 
tan movement had waned very much by the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century. As early as 1670 a 
minister expressed his concern regarding the de- 
cline in piety: 

“In our first and best times the Kingdom of 
Heaven brake in upon us with a holy violence, and 
every man pressed into it. What mighty efficacy 
and power had the clear and faithful dispensation 
of the Gospel upon your hearts? . . . But who is 
there left among you, that saw these Churches in 
their first glory, and how do you see them now? 
. . . Is not the Temper, Complexion and Counte- 
nance of the Churches strangely altered? Doth 
not a careless, remis, flat, dry, cold, dead frame 
of spirit grow upon us secretely, strongly, prodi- 
giously ?”? 

The spiritual barometer of New England was the 
frequency of conversions. In 1700 the Vice-Presi- 
dent of Harvard observed: “How few thorough 
Conversions are to be observed? . . . Men go from 
Ordinance to Ordinance, and from year to year, 
and it may be they are sometimes a little touched, 
awakened, affected . . . but how few are there who 
are effectually and thoroughly turned from sin to 
Ged .. .™ 


As a Hartford minister said, “A rain of right- 
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eousness, and soaking showers of converting, sanc- 
tifying grace”? was needed in New England. 

The New England revival began in Northampton, 
(Mass.) under the preaching of Jonathan Edwards. 
The son of an evangelical minister in Connecticut, 
Edwards had received his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from Yale College, and had gone to the influential 
pulpit of Northampton in 1727. History records his 
profound philosophical insight, his saintly char- 
acter, his theological ability and his interest in re- 
vival. His conversion came during his college years 
when there came into his soul “a sense of the glory 
of the Divine Being; a new sense, quite different 
from any thing I ever experienced before . . . I 
thought with myself, how excellent a Being that was, 
and how happy I should be, if I might enjoy that 
God, and be rapt up to him in heaven, and be as it 
were swallowed up in him forever!”* 

Edwards spoke of living in a “sort of inward, 
sweet delight in God,” and at times “The sense I 
had of divine things, would often of a sudden kindle 
up, as it were, a sweet burning in my heart: an 
ardor of soul, that I know not how to express.” He 
resolved “Never ...to act as if I were any way my 
own, but entirely and altogether God’s.””* 

In the fall of 1733, Edwards persuaded his young 
people, who were unusually yielding, to join in 
small groups for “social religion” during the week. 
The death of two young people added to the spirit 
of concern. To counteract the rationalistic doctrines 
that were spreading over the country, Edwards 
preached a series of sermons on justification by 
faith in which he asserted that the unregenerate 
person could do nothing to save himself except to 
throw himself upon the mercy of Christ. He em- 
phasized the “justice of God in the damnation of 
sinners.” But he also spoke of the grace of Christ. 
“You need not hesitate one moment; but may run 
to him, and cast yourself upon him; you will cer- 
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All things here below vanished, and there appeared to be nothing of any considerable 
importance to me but holiness of heart and life and the conversion of the heathen. When 
I was asleep I dreamt of these things; and when I awaked the first thing I thought of 
was this great work of pleading for God against Satan—DAVID BRAINERD. 


tainly be graciously and meekly received by him.”* 

Edwards related that in the latter part of Decem- 
ber, 1734, “the Spirit of the Lord began extra- 
ordinarily to set in, and wonderfully to work among 
us...”* Concern for salvation became universal 
and of such intensity as to make business concerns 
a matter of mere duty. “There was scarcely a person 
in the town, either old or young, that was left un- 
concerned about the great things of the eternal 
world.” Many came to Edwards for counsel, and 
he met small groups for instruction. He tried to see 
beyond the physical manifestation of emotion the 
spiritual change that had taken place. Those who 
were converted experienced first a conviction of 
their sin and helplessness. Then, said Edwards, they 
were convinced of the justice of God in their con- 
demnation, and at last came to a “holy repose of 
soul in God,” believing that Christ was willing and 
sufficient to save them. 


In about three months the congregation was 
doubled (and in those days they were careful about 
whom they declared to be converted). New joy and 
love in the town were expressed in singing. “Our 
public assemblies were then beautiful; the congre- 
gation was alive in God’s service... The assembly 
in general were, from time to time, in tears while 
the Word was preached.” There were changes in 
conduct as quarrels and backbitings were put away. 
A year and a half later Edwards reported, “I know 
of no one young person in the town that has re- 
turned to former ways of looseness... but we still 
remain a reformed people, and God has evidently 
made us a new people.” 

Although the actual effects of the Northampton 
revival were limited to the Connecticut Valley, it 
did stimulate interest in revival throughout New 
England. In 1739 and 1740 news of revival in the 
Middle Colonies under the Tennents and George 
Whitefield further stimulated interest, and White- 
field was invited to preach in Boston. He was 
twenty-five at the time of his coming. The son of 
an innkeeper and a graduate of Oxford, he had 
been the first member of Wesley’s Holy Club to be 
converted. He was an Anglican minister and had 
come to America the first time as a missionary to 


Georgia. The fame of his eloquence had preceded 
him, and New England was already familiar with 
the story of how he had preached to the coal miners 
in England while tears made white channels down 
their blackened cheeks. 

Whitefield is remembered for his oratorical abili- 
ty and his intense zeal and fervor. No higher evi- 
dence of his preaching has been given than this 
evaluation of a shipbuilder: 

“T never heard such a man in my life! I tell you 
sir, every Sunday when I go to church, I can build 
a ship from stem to stern under the sermon; but 
were it to save my soul, under Mr. Whitefield, | 
could not build a single plank.”® 

Whitefield seldom got through a sermon without 
weeping. “You blame me for weeping, but how can 
I help it when you will not weep for yourselves, 
though your souls are upon the verge of destruction 
and for aught I know, you are hearing your last 
sermon!” 

Whitefield arrived in New Port, Rhode Island, in 
September, 1740, and by the time he left Connecti- 
cut for New York at the end of October he had 
visited at least thirty-seven towns including some in 
Maine and New Hampshire. This was in spite of the 
poor transportation of the day. His work was to 
stir the hearts of his hearers, to bring concern for 
salvation. He ploughed the fields in which the set- 
tled ministers and other itinerant ministers would 
sow and reap. 

In Boston Whitefield preached in all the churches 
and spoke to huge crowds on the Common. People 
followed him to his lodging for private counsel so 
that he scarcely had time to eat or sleep. He made 
a “close application” to the tutors and students at 
Harvard. It was estimated that the crowd on the 
Common which heard his final sermon numbered 
23.000.7 

Thomas Prince, a Boston minister, recorded that 
in Whitefield’s first Boston sermon, “he addressed 
himself to the audience in such tender, earnest and 
moving manner . . . as melted the assembly to 
tears.”’* His preaching was of a positive nature, and 
emphasized Christ’s love rather than judgment and 
sin. He spoke of the privileges of saints and empha- 
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sized over and over again the doctrines of justifica- 
tion by faith, the new birth and the doctrines of the 
Christian life. He emphasized the experiential 
nature of Christianity. ; 

“But then, by this faith we are not to understand 
a dead speculative faith, a faith in the head; but 
a living principle wrought in the heart by the 
powerful operation of the Holy Ghost.”® 


In the tour through New England Whitefield 
stayed a night with a minister and preached at two 
or three places during the day. The evening was 
frequently spent in “wrestling in prayer” for the 
work. In Roxbury the ministers prayed, “O that the 
Lord may answer our Request, and revive his Work 
in the Midst of the Years!”'® In Brookfield, White- 
field wrote in his Journal: “I was exceedingly en- 
larged, and was enabled ...to take the Kingdom of 
God by Force. What precious Hours are those, when 
we are thus strengthened, as it were to lay hold on 
God.”'’ Prayer was a mighty factor in the Great 
Awakening and does much to explain its power. 


Shortly after Whitefield left New England Gilbert 
Tennent of New Jersey made a tour of New Eng- 
land, preaching in various towns and churches. 
Tennent was a minister of intense religious fervor 
and conviction, and through his ministry revival 
came to many congregations in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. In contrast to Whitefield, he empha- 
sized the justice of God and the strictness of His 
law, so that “the very terrors of God seemed to rise 
in his mind afresh, when he displayed and bran- 
dished them in the eyes of unreconciled sinners.”* 


The heights of the revival came after Whitefield 
and Tennent left. In Boston the first regular eve- 
ning service was instituted because of popular de- 
sire. Additional services were held in private homes. 
Thomas Prince recorded: “And now was such a time 
as we never knew. The Rev. Mr. Cooper was wont 
to say, that more came to him in one week in deep 
concern of their souls, than in the whole twenty-four 
years of his ministry.””* 

In three months Cooper had six hundred in- 
quirers, and the Rev. Mr. Webb estimated a thou- 
sand. Some came again and again under all degrees 
of conviction, confessing sins of pride, unbelief, 
hypocrisy and contempt of Christ. They were “de- 
sirous of being searched, discovered and shown the 
true way of salvation.”* “In this year 1741, the very 
face of the town seemed to be strangely altered... 
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IF HUMAN LOVE 


does not carry a man beyond himself, it is not 
love. If love is always discreet, always wise, 
always sensible and calculating—never carried 
beyond itself—it is not love at all. It may be 
affection, it may be warmth of feeling, but it 
has not the true nature of love in it (Mark 
14:6)—OSWALD CHAMBERS. 


Our lectures flourish... our Sabbaths are joyous, 
our churches increase, our ministers have new life 
and spirit in their work.’ 

The coming of the revival in each parish is a 
separate story. In Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the 
preaching of Whitefield and Tennent prepared the 
way for revival. On the Friday following the month- 
ly fast, there was a meeting which lasted late into 
the night. That day, the minister said, was “the 
most remarkable Day that was ever known among 
us. The whole Congregation seem’d deeply affected: 
And there was such a general Out-cry, in some from 
a distressing Sight of their Sins, and in others from 
a joyful sense of the Love of Christ; that could not 
but put a great many in Mind of the Appearing of 
the Son of Man..." 


In Wrentham (Mass.) significantly enough, the 
first manifestations of revival in both parishes oc- 
curred during days of fasting and prayer. In one 
parish the minister reported that his people showed 
a great appetite for the Word, and “it became a 
very common Thing with us to have a great Part 
of the Assembly in Tears at hearing the Word, and 
especially when they . . . were invited to rest their 
weary Souls in Christ, the Saviour.”'' Three years 
later the ministers of both parishes reported that 
most of those who had been awakened had not 
gone back to their former heedless way of living. 

Revival came to some parishes through the min- 
istry of the itinerant preachers — forerunners of 
modern evangelists. Some itinerants were critical 
and proud and were disruptive in their influence, 
although most of them were men of integrity and 
spiritual fervor. Eleazar Wheelock was one such 
itinerant, and through him revival came to Taun- 
ton (Mass.). Wheelock’s preaching brought con- 
viction of sin, and the Holy Spirit filled many with 
deep impressions of concern for salvation and sor- 
row for sin. Groups met for prayer, Bible study, 
and song, and conversation centered on religion. 


(Continued on page 14, column 1) 





OVETSEdS 


by STANLEY STEINMANN 


Rig YOU TOLERATE and even love people who 
conscientiously insist that stealing from a person 
richer than themselves is morally acceptable? 

Can you accustom yourself graciously to the 
irritating obtuseness of petty officials, ubiquitous 
procrastination and frequent dislike of you as a 
foreigner? 

Can you sufficiently overcome your abhorrence of 
filthy habits, repulsive disease, begging and _ bar- 
gaining to do a cheerful and effective piece of 
work? 

Can you accept with good humor a continuous 
existence of flea bites, carefully boiled water, in- 
ferior plumbing (if any) ? 

Can you adapt your carefully inculcated peda- 
gogical ideas and hopes to schools with poor equip- 
ment—possibly no blackboards, no desks, no text- 
books? 

Can you allow Jesus Christ to discipline you 
until you can say with Paul, “I have learned in 
whatsoever state | am therewith to be content”? 

If so, you are probably a good candidate for 
teaching in one of the world’s underdeveloped 
countries. 


Teaching abroad may be an experience full of 
adventure, joy and satisfaction, or it may be one of 
frustration, dissatisfaction and even sorrow. 

One of several motives usually calls people to 
leave the comforts and stability of their accustomed 
environment and venture out to face certain priva- 
tions and possible insecurity. Some people are 
attracted by the adventure involved. Living in a 
foreign land, being surrounded by servants, facing 
certain dangers due to animal or insect life (to 
say nothing of native or political intrigue )—these 
things have a strong appeal for the adventure 
seeker. Other factors are generous remuneration, 
comfortable housing, adequate wholesome food in 
a favorable climate. 

Experience has proved, however, that these mo- 
tives are rarely sufficient in themselves to keep one 
contented while working in a foreign land. Those 
whose motives are purely selfish too often bog down 
when the novelty and adventure wear off. Many of 
them break contract or eke out their term discon- 
tentedly in a state of depression. There are, how- 
ever, some selfish grasping individuals who remain 
for years because they find better living conditions 
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It was the summer of 1940. The Netherlands had fallen. A surgeon, talking to an 
elderly Frisian farmer, asked, “And what are we to do now?” The old Christian replied, 
“Before men we must be as eagles; before God, as worms.” 
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and higher remuneration than they were accus- 
tomed to have at home. They carry on their monot- 
onous task, apparently insensible to higher de- 


mands. 


A second group consists of those who enter the 
field with an ardor akin to missionary zeal. They 
have an unselfish desire to help the underprivileged. 
Their altruistic motives carry them a long way and 
often their work is highly commendable. Unfor- 
tunately, even the strongest of this number is sooner 
or later disillusioned and becomes “weary in well 
doing.” The enormity of their idealistic task, dis- 
appointing progress and general lack of gratitude 
engender discouragement and frustration. 


In addition there are others who also go abroad 
to teach, full of zeal and enthusiasm, but whose 
hopes stem from their faith in the power of God. 
These people are usually. the most successful, 
viewed from any angle. They have a love in their 
hearts that attracts the nationals and a clear call 
from God that is a source of encouragement when 
difficulties pile high. Furthermore the Christian 
who experiences a daily walking with God has an 
enviable life of adventure at home or abroad. 

The Christian teacher who is convinced that God 
is calling him into foreign service might well con- 
sider some of the following practical issues: 


(1) He must be free from racial prejudices. 
Sometimes people do not realize that they harbor 
such feelings until they find themselves in a situ- 
ation demanding tolerance. We cannot hope to 
help those whom we do not love, and we cannot 
love most backward people without the love of God 
being shed abroad in our own hearts. 


(2) He must be prepared to mix with people 
whose religious, cultural, ethical, hygienic and 
moral standards are entirely different from and 
often inferior to his own. In some parts of the 
world, impatience is considered a much greater 


sin than lying or stealing; to do today what can 
be done tomorrow is a sign of weakness; cheating 
in business or the classroom is just being clever; 
expectorating in the face of a small child is a sign 
of affection; using a latrine is surely an amusing 
game; the use of a handkerchief is repulsive. These 
and many other conditions signify a need for im- 
provement. The foreigner must remember con- 
stantly that if the need did not exist he would not 
be there as a teacher, nurse, doctor or missionary. 


(3) He must abandon preconceived notions of 
how he is going to serve the Lord and be willing 
to allow the Lord to show him what He wants 
within any particular sphere. In some countries 
there are certain regulations limiting the spread of 
Christian propaganda. Foolhardy, well-meaning 
Christians may ignore these and cut short their 
time of service, greatly hindering the quiet, effec- 
tive work of fellow Christians. On the other hand, 
Christian teachers may be so fearful that they ac- 
complish nothing for their Master. Hence there 
are two imperatives: be sure that God has called 
you to a particular field; and when you get there 
be diligent in seeking the daily guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, thereby making your constant walk 
with God meaningful and practical. 


(4) The teacher must be prepared to accept a 
moderate rate of progress. If the teaching is to 
be done in English to a group of students whose 
mother tongue is another language, one cannot ex- 
pect the same rate of progress which would be en- 
joyed in the homeland. Those who have taught 
abroad for many years often receive fresh awaken- 
ings to the great difficulty that lies in the language 
problem. A foreign teacher one time told a group 
of native teachers about her journey to a neighbor- 
ing city by car. She purposely used simple English 
and thought they understood perfectly her descrip- 
tion of the car’s departure from the road and the 
near drowning of the occupants. When she con- 


When all is said and done the supreme necessity in our fight for the faith is to remember 
that we are never fighting against flesh and blood, but for flesh and blood against the 
devil—from EFFECTIVE WITNESS, F. Houghton, Ed. 
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cluded one of the brightest young men asked if 
she had traveled by airplane. 

(5) The candidate for foreign service must also 
be prepared to work with people of differing per- 
sonalities. Not only may the personality of the na- 
tive be a trial, but also that of the fellow foreigner. 
Has such a candidate learned to make satisfactory 
adjustments at home when faced with incompatible 
workers? Transplanting the situation thousands of 
miles from home is no solution. One must try to 
understand the other person and, depending upon 
God, endeavor to work with the most difficult of 
personalities. 

(6) He must also be prepared to give up wil- 
lingly many of the small social amenities that are 
taken for granted at home. There will usually be 
no drug store, no snack bar or grocery store just 


around the corner. Nor will there be a morning 
paper on the breakfast table. On the other hand, 
one is constantly amazed at the ease with which 
one learns to do without these things that are lack- 
ing, as well as at the amenities that are available. 
(7) Finally, the happy Christian abroad will be 
the one who can enjoy fellowship with other Chris- 
tians regardless of denominational affliations or 
narrow doctrinal demarcations. It is sad to see 
Christian teachers remain aloof and lonely because 
they cannot find others of the same denominational 
persuasion. A group of Christians united in Christ 
is the best witness to nationals in any land. 
There are many opportunities for Christian 
teachers abroad. The need is urgent. May the 
Lord of the harvest find responsive teachers of His 
choosing speedily. END 


dead Christians by MARGARET HAY 


Hu you ever felt that you are getting nowhere in your 
Christian dife, that you are instead stagnating? I have, 
very often. 

Brought up in one of the finest Christian homes on the 
mission field, I came to know the Lord when I was five 
years of age. From early childhood, all the phraseology 
that Christians use (almost glibly) was familiar to me, 
such as “being crucified with Christ,” “taking up the cross,” 
“letting Him have His way,” “dying daily,” and so on. But 
I was a dead Christian until I realized that neither sincerity 
nor correct doctrine would get me anywhere, and that what 


But the sad thing is that it 
did not remain on the cross; 
and death. “I am 
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that life, not death, is what flows in us and should flow 
through us as we touch the lives of other men and women. 

The issue after all is not the fact of being crucified 
wit Him, but the life that is produced. For of what use 
is a dead Christian? 

I do not intend to minimize the idea of being crucified 
with Christ, for I am a firm believer in the necessity of 
dying daily and believe it is the focal point of a victorious 
life. But mere crucifixion is defeat; the life that Christ 
gives is victory. 

Non-Christians often say that in their numerous business 
and social activities they are “really living.” And perhaps 
we sometimes wonder if after all they do not have some- 
thing more than we have. They do, if we are not appro- 
priating the life that Christ gives to those who obey His 
command to “leave all, take up the cross and follow Me.” 
Although a person who does not know the Lord as personal 
Saviour and life-giver does not know what it means to “really 
live,” many Christians have not learned to live yet either. 
Have you? Why should we go around continually sad, dis- 
heartened and depressed? Of all people the Christian has 
the right to be light-hearted and happy, because his future 
is secure and he also possesses a peace that the world 
cannot give. 

Tt is only natural for students to desire the best and 
most out of life. But that can only be had in a life that 
is the direct and immediate result of death .. . death with 
the Christ who “loved us and gave Himself for us,’ who 
bore our sins “in His body on the Tree.” The life that 
follows is His life. END 
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the barber and the bishop 


A BARBER, finding he had a bishop in his chair, 
after professionally enveloping his customer in the 
usual white sheet, thought he would conduct the 
conversation on the proper ecclesiastical and epis- 
copal lines. So, as he started clipping, he asked 
suddenly, “Do you believe in consecration, sir?” 

“Consecration?” asked the Bishop. “What do 
you mean?” 

“Oh, you ought to know what I mean, Sir. | 
was consecrated myself once, but it never did me 
any good! I never got anything out of it.” 

“You were consecrated?” said the Bishop. “Look 
here. Don’t you mean you were confirmed? You 
mean ‘confirmation,’ not ‘consecration,’ surely?” 

“Yes, of course I do sir,” laughed the barber. 
“My mistake, sir; I meant confirmation.” 

“Tell me about it,” said the Bishop. 

“Well, I was a boy at the time, and I said to 
another schoolmate, ‘Let’s get confirmed because 
we'll get a half holiday’; so we got confirmed.” 

“And did you get your half holiday?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then,” said the Bishop, “don’t you tell me that 
you didn’t get anything out of it!” 

“No, but I mean I didn’t get anything that you 
would expect,” protested the barber, still clipping 
away at the back. 

“What did you expect?” 

The poor barber was non-plussed. He had evi- 
dently expected nothing, and that is exactly what 
he had gotten. 

“Now listen,” said the Bishop, “confirmation 
means strengthening. It should be the strengthen- 
ing or confirmation of one’s faith and spiritual ex- 
perience. But you can’t confirm what doesn’t exist. 
If you haven’t got Christian faith, you can’t con- 
firm it.” 

“Oh .. .” said the barber, beginning at last to 
see the implications of the term. 

“I say,” said the Bishop, “are you going to 
heaven?” 

“Going to heaven?” echoed the rather startled 
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barber. “Why, of course I’m going to heaven! 
Why shouldn’t I go to heaven?” 

“Well, why should you?” 

“I’m as good as any other man,” said the bar- 
ber. “I’ve never done anybody any harm. And 
I’ve always done my best.” 

“Is that all you have to say? For, if so, I’m 
afraid you haven’t a dog’s chance of going to 
heaven on those terms.” 

The barber was astonished. “Not when I’ve done 
my best?” he protested. 

“Look here,” said the Bishop. “Suppose another 
customer came in and sat in this vacant chair next 
to mine and said he wanted a haircut. And sup- 
pose I said to you, ‘Here, give me the scissors and 
the comb, and I'll cut this fellow’s hair.’ What 
would happen?” 

“Why you’d make an awful mess of it, sir!” 

“Yes, but I would do my best.” The Bishop 
echoed the barber’s last words, but the latter pro- 
tested. “Well, sir, the more you did, the worse it 
would get.” 

“Exactly,” said the Bishop, “for I know noth- 
ing about it. But suppose, Mr. Barber, you could 
give me your experience and could somehow put 
your skill into my fingers. What then?” 

“Why then, sir, you could cut his hair as well 
as I could do it myself.” 

“Now,” said the Bishop, “that’s how I live the 
Christian life.” The hair cut was finished now, and 
producing his New Testament, the Bishop read from 
Galatians 2:20: “I am crucified with Christ: never- 
theless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me.” 

“You see, I don’t ‘do my best’; I give Jesus Christ 
my body to do His best in me. I give Him myself— 
my hands to work with, my eyes to see with, my 
lips to speak with, my mind to think with. That’s 
the Christian life, to have Christ living in us.” 

The barber was silent a moment. Then he said, 











“I'd like to be that sort of a Christian, sir.” 

“Do you really mean it?” 

“T do, sir!” 

“Then will you kneel down here with me and ask 
the Lord Jesus Christ to come into your life and 
do His best in you, for He loves you and gave Him- 
self for you?” 

They knelt together and the barber “received 
Him.” 

“Years have passed since then,” said the Bishop, 
as he concluded the story, “and many and many a 
time when in the neighborhood of Victoria Station 
have I gone into that barber’s shop and had a chat 
with the man who has been living a happy and con- 
sistent Christian life by the power of the indwelling 
Spirit of Christ, ‘doing his best’ by depending on 
Him who effectually worketh in them that believe 
on His Name.” END 
(Reprinted by permission from The Christian, London) 





NEW ENGLAND'S GREAT AWAKENING 
(Continued from page 9) 


In Hartford, the minister was opposed to the 
means through which the revival was promoted. 
At the same time, he was interested in a revival 
of piety in his own church. He began preaching 
in the Hartford jails, and started holding services 
for Negroes and Indians. He held additional serv- 
ices in his church for various groups. In Westerly, 
Rhode Island, where there had not been one pray- 
ing family, and where there had been much belief 
equivalent to modern liberalism, the revival not 
only completely reformed the inhabitants, but the 
Indians were also affected. and quit their drunken- 
ness and revelings. 

At Enfield, Connecticut, the people were so “se- 
cure, loose and vain” that they were an island of 
unconcern in a sea of revival. When Edwards came 
to speak to them in the evening, after concerted 
prayer on the part of neighboring towns, the peo- 
ple were scarcely decent in their conduct. Before 
Edwards’ best known sermon, “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God,” was finished, “the as- 
sembly appeared deeply impressed and bowed 
down, with an awful conviction of their sin and 
danger. There was such a breathing of distress, 
and weeping, that the preacher was obliged to 
speak to the people and desire silence, that he 
might be heard.””!” 

By late 1741 or early 1742 the revival was de- 
clining. The Rev. Mr. Leonard of Plymouth wrote 
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that “Christians are not so lively as they have 
been; the convincing Spirit seems in a great meas- 
ure withdrawn; iniquity begins to grow more bold 
of late.’ Several reasons might be given for the 
decline. Controversy over the revival was increas- 
ing. Disorders connected with the revival in some 
places were distracting people from spiritual con- 
siderations. Probably those who would had _al- 
ready been converted. 

An attempt has been made to tell the story of 
the Great Awakening as it was in its essence—a 
movement of the Holy Spirit upon the hearts and 
lives of many men and women. In telling the story, 
it is hard to separate the externals from the real 
inward experience of a soul meeting its God in an 
attitude of repentance and faith in God’s redemp- 
tion. Words can hardly express the love of God 
and neighbor, the joy and the peace that result 
from such an encounter. But these are the tests by 
which a revival of the Spirit may be known. 

In justice to the history of the Awakening, it 
must be said that there were many external hap- 
penings that had no relation to the inward experi- 
ence, and which in some instances were taken in 
place of the inward experience. In many instances 
there was excessive emotionalism as this descrip- 
tion from Lyme, Connecticut, shows: “Great num- 
bers cried out aloud in the anguish of their souls. 
Several stout men fell as though a cannon had 
made its way through their hearts. Some young 
women were thrown into hysteric fits.” 

Some people were led to seek exotic experiences 
as evidence of a higher spirituality. Laymen and 
ministers were sometimes arrogant and extremely 
un-Christian in their attacks upon both evangelical 
and liberal ministers. Some of the churches were 
split, sometimes justifiably, sometimes not. Most 
of the disorders occurred in places where little 
guidance was given to the newly converted, either 
because the minister opposed the revival, or be- 
cause he was unable to give the needed direction. 
The opinion of the majority of New England min- 
isters was that in spite of disorders, the Awaken- 
ing had been a work of God’s Spirit, and they gave 
testimony to that fact. Modern historians have 
tended to emphasize the disorders that sometimes 
prevailed. These have been greatly exaggerated, 
and have been used to discredit the revival as a re- 
ligious movement. To see the revival in true pro- 
portion, the disorders can be neither exaggerated 
nor disregarded. 
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As befits a spiritual movement, the results of the 
revival on the church and society were many and 
lasting. Certain church institutions such as admis- 
sion to church membership and the method of sup- 
porting the minister were brought into greater con- 
formity with the New Testament practice. Lay 
activity was re-emphasized and new methods of 
activity such as prayer meetings, young people’s 
societies and an evangelistic ministry were insti- 
tuted. The missionary movement received a start 
and such men as David Brainerd and Samuel Kirk- 
land spent their lives for the Indians. Educational 
institutions such as Dartmouth College, Princeton, 
University of Pennsylvania and Brown were direct 
results. There was increased interest in humani- 
tarian institutions such as orphanages and in hu- 
manitarian movements such as opposition to slavery. 
Many people noted a pronounced moral improve- 
ment in New England. Surely this is an essential of 
a revival movement. The connection between the 
revival and theology is most striking. It was the 
preaching of the doctrines of sin and justification 
by faith alone which began the work in Northamp- 
ton, and these were the doctrines all the revivalists 
preached. It is hardly surprising that the Awaken- 
ing brought a revival of belief in these doctrines in 
the form of the Edwardean school of theology. 


The connection of the Great Awakening with the 
German Pietistic movement has been noted. That 
movement was characterized as giving expression to 
the “life of God in the soul of man.”'* It may be 
said of the Great Awakening that it did indeed 
bring to the souls of many thousands of New Eng- 
landers the life and Spirit of God. END 
1Quoted in George L. Walker, Some Aspects of the Re- 
ligious Life of New England. 
2Mary Mitchell, “The Great Awakening.” 
3Faust and Johnson, Jonathan Edwards. 


4Jonathan Edwards, Faithful Narrative of the Surprising 
Work of God. 


5Albert Belden, George Whitefield—the Awakener. 


‘William W. Sweet, Revivalism in America. 

TJoseph Tracey, The Great Awakening. 

8Thomas Prince, An Account of the Revival of Religion 
in Boston. 

9John Gillies, Memoirs of George Whitefield. 

10George Whitefield, A Continuation of the Reverend Mr. 
Whitefield’s Journal. 

11The Christian History. 

12Benjamin Trumbull, 4 Complete History of Connecticut 
Civil and Ecclesiastical. 

13Charles H. Maxson, The Great Awakening in the Middle 


Colonies. 
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ities USAGE has given the word “Christian” 
many areas of meaning. We say that a man is a 
Christian because he lives in a country where Chris- 
tianity is the prevailing religion. We sometimes 
use “Christian” as a synonym for democracy. Some 
people even loosely use “Christian” as an antonym 
for Jewish. 

If these examples of modern usage are correct 
interpretations of the term, then neither Jesus Christ 
nor Peter, nor Paul for that matter, was a Christian. 

For all three were Jews. 

All lived under a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment, which featured oppression and slavery. 

And none of the three lived in a society where 
Christianity was the prevailing religion. 

Certainly the word should not be so loosely used 
that Jesus Christ is not a Christian. By definition 
and usage the term should include the Founder of 
Christianity and His disciples. Any correct usage 


Test your answer by Jesus 
Christ and the term’s 


meaning at its source—not by 
the hash of ideas 


two millenia later 
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should come from the source of Christianity rather 
than from a civilization twenty centuries later. 

The New Testament is the source-book of Christi- 
anity. And the New Testament gives no grounds for 
any of these modern usages of the term Christian, 
although it does establish a definite content for the 
term. That term at its source meant a person who 
believes something and receives Someone. 

What does a Christian believe, according to the 
New Testament? 

First of all, he believes something about him- 
self: that he is a sinner. The word sin, if not the 
content of the word, is antagonistic to our modern 
thinking, especially in a university. We prefer to 
explain it away or redefine it and call it something 
like “cultural lag.” But call it what you will, it 
means that you are not rightly related to God. All 
religion is an admission of this fact, and an at- 
tempt to straighten out that relationship. We’re out 
of fellowship with God. 

According to Jesus Christ, God has given us 
just two basic laws: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

Do you love God with your whole being as re- 
quired by this law? Do you love your neighbor 
as yourself? If we are honest with ourselves, we 
must admit that we have simply forgotten about 
God—we may fear Him a tiny bit, but we hardly 
love Him. 

To prove this, just count the number of students 
who attend the meetings during Religious Em- 
phasis Week on your campus. We simply leave 
God out of the picture and go our own way. And 
that is sin. And this basic breach of God’s law, 
the severing of our vertical relation to Him, in- 
volves us in the breach of the second law—our 
horizontal relationship to those about us. We’re 
jealous when Charlie gets a better grade in physics 
than we do; we refuse to speak to our roommate 
for days on end; we feel real happy inside when 
some guy we don’t care for gets hauled up to the 
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Dean’s office. All this is nothing new in human 
nature. But the essence of sin is rebellion against 
God: “I don’t need you, God. I can get along by 
myself.” That early Christian, Paul, wrote as he 
considered mankind: “All have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God.” A Christian is one 
who admits that this is true of himself. 

Not only does a Christian believe that he has 
sinned, but also that God cannot receive him be- 
cause of his sin. You see, God may love us and 
long to welcome us back into fellowship with Him, 
but as long as we go our own way and turn our 
back upon Him, there can be no relationship. 
Isaiah put it this way: “But your iniquities have 
separated between you and your God and your 
sins have hid his face from you that he will not 
hear.” 


We have separated ourselves from God by our 
rebellion, and if we continue going our own way 
God will one day say to us, “You may have your 
own way forever.” Then we shall be eternally sep- 
arated from Him—which in the spiritual sense is 
death. Of course, as Jesus Christ taught, all the 
evidences of God’s presence and love and all His 
gifts will be taken from us in that eternal separa- 
tion. 

But someone may say, can’t God in His love 
overlook our sin and welcome us into His fellow- 
ship in spite of it? I wonder what it would be 
like if all moral cause and effect in the universe 
should suddenly cease. The murderer could mur- 
der with impunity, the thief could steal unhin- 
dered, the sex criminal could proceed to satisfy 
his lust. That would be the result if God should 
overlook sin and welcome men into fellowship with 
Him regardless of their actions. We would sim- 
ply be transferring all of the bitterness and misery 


ROBERT BROWNING 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit: 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 


—FROM A GRAMMARIAN’S FUNERAL, 
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MARTIN LUTHER 

Let us become expert in the art of transferring 
our sins, our death and every evil from ourselves 
to Christ; and Christ’s righteousness and blessing 
from Christ to ourselves — GALATIANS COMMEN- 
TARY. 


that we have on earth to heaven, and heaven would 
literally become hell. So Jesus Christ taught and 
a Christian believes that God cannot receive a 
man with his sin. Something must be done about it. 

A Christian further believes that he cannot help 
himself as far as that penalty of death for sin is 
concerned. It is the infinite God who determines 
the penalty, and as Paul wrote: “They have a zeal 
for God, but not according to knowledge. For they 
being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going 
about to establish their own righteousness, have 
not submitted themselves unto the righteousness 


of God.” 


This brings us to what a Christian believes about 
Jesus Christ who is God’s righteousness. He be- 
lieves first of all that Christ lived a sinless life in 
contrast to our sinful lives. No one can study 
Jesus’ life and find a flaw in it. On one occasion 
Jesus said, “My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me.” Then when Christ was brought before 
Pilate for trial, the Roman governor had to admit 
that he could find no fault in Him. So you see, 
Christ lived in perfect obedience to the two basic 
laws of the universe. He loved God with His whole 
being and He loved man as Himself. 

Jesus Christ, the perfect Man, did not need to 
die, but He did die. Why? He died not for His 
own sin (He had none) but for our sin—for our 
disobedience. This is the second thing a Christian 
believes about Jesus Christ. It is really the only 
satisfactory explanation of Christ’s cry on the 
cross, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” There on the cross, Jesus Christ was ex- 
periencing the penalty of separation from God the 
Father for our sims. As Paul said: “God com- 
mendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners. Christ died for us.” While we were 
still separated from God, Christ died for us. Here 
is One who was great enough to pay the penalty 
of our rebellion against God. 

The proof that He was great enough to bring 
us back into fellowship with God is the fact that 
three days after He was laid in the tomb, He arose 
from the dead. How else can we explain the ac- 


tions of His disciples? For these men at the death 
of Jesus Christ were scattered. Their hopes which 
had been raised up by Jesus died with Him. There 
they were, huddled in little groups hiding for fear 
they too would come to a similar end for being 
associated with Jesus. Yet within a few weeks 
these same men were out boldly proclaiming a mes- 
sage before the very people who had crucified Jesus 
Christ. And what was the heart of that message? 
“Jesus Christ was raised from the dead!” The 
only explanation of this transformation is that these 
men were convinced that Jesus Christ had risen 
from the dead. And how else shall we explain the 
experience of Christians down through the cen- 
turies since the time of Christ? 

A man comes to Jesus Christ, puts his trust in 
Him and finds his life transformed. He finds a 
new life. Even the man bound by habits such as 
alcoholism or perversion finds a new Power be- 
yond himself which can free him from those bonds. 

These are the things that a Christian believes. 
He believes several things about himself which add 
up to the words “separated from God.” He also be- 
lieves several things about Jesus Christ which can 
be summed up in the word “Saviour.” Yet this is 
not enough to make him a Christian. A man may 
believe all these things and still not be a Christian. 
For it also involves receiving Someone—a Person— 
Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps we can best understand it this way. A 
man has a most serious disease, the prognosis of 
which is death. He acknowledges that the diagnosis 
is true. He hears of a serum, the product of medical 
research, which clinical evidence indicates com- 
pletely cures the disease. He talks with those who 
have been healed, he reads the written statement as 
to why the serum cures. He gives mental assent to 
all this. But he trusts the serum only when he per- 
mits its injection into his own bloodstream. Then 
he is staking his life on it. And so with a Chris- 
tian, as Jesus’ disciple John wrote: “[Jesus] came 
unto his own, and his own received him not. But as 
many as received him, to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God, even to them that believe on 
his Name.” 

A Christian is one who has believed these things 
about himself and about Jesus Christ, and who has 
personally received Jesus Christ—who in prayer 
commits his life to Christ and stakes his whole 
future, his very life on Him. 

Are you a Christian? END 
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THUMBING THROUGH LATIN AMERICA 
(Continued from page 4) 


After flying over the jungle we followed the San 
Blas Island chain along the Atlantic coast to Colom- 
bia. The small islands with their grass huts and 
dugout canoes fascinated me as we flew low over 
them. Little did I know that in the near future I 
would be the only white person on one of those 
islands down there eating in a chief’s hut. We 
landed in Turbo and then flew to the Magdalene 
River, which we followed to Bogota. Below we could 
see the paddle-wheel river boats laboring their way 
up and down the winding flood. 

In Bogota I met Mr. Schutmaat, principal of 
Colegio American, who feels that Colombia needs 
itinerant missionaries who will visit each pastor on 
their circuits for a few days every month, helping 
and advising them. 

A bus took me down the dusty road to Girardot, 
where there is a small Presbyterian church, school 
and medical clinic. On the way the bus stopped be- 
fore a shrine, and two candles were lighted in front 
of it before we went on. Once again I had arrived 
in a country on the best possible day without know- 
ing it beforehand. Representatives from all the de- 
nominations all over Colombia were meeting in 
Ibaque, so I rushed on. In this land which had been 
so ravaged by political and religious persecution, I 
saw literally hundreds of pages reporting the perse- 
cution of Protestants in Colombia. It was humbling 
to be in fellowship with these Christians who had 
suffered for their faith—others had been killed. We 
partook of communion in a church that had been 
stoned but a few months earlier. 

A young pastor took me to the largest lepro- 
sarium in Colombia. It was a pleasant, clean little 
town where the lepers are left to rot. How vivid the 
Biblical symbol of sin became. Here I had the joy 
of speaking a few words about my Saviour to lepers 
in the little chapel. The hands of the fellow who 
drove us out were so eaten away that he had to turn 
the ignition on with his knuckles and had to steer 
and shift without being able to grasp firmly either 
the wheel or gear lever. 

Through chilly Andean slopes and warm agricul- 
tural lowlands I traveled by bus and train to the 
border of Ecuador and from there up to Quito at 
ten thousand feet on a good cobblestone road first 
laid by the Incas long ago. 

Quito, just twelve miles south of the Equator, 
was very cold as it nestled in the high Andes. Snow- 
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capped peaks were visible in the distance. Along 
the streets Indians in their brightly colored ponchos 
mixed with business men in Western dress. The 
massive cathedrals were the most exquisitely de- 
signed I have ever seen. 


HJCB, “Voice of the Andes,” islocated in Quito. 
The grounds are always alive with activity. For 
still another time my arrival was at the best possible 
time: on this occasion the new station at Pifo was 
dedicated. With the transmitters and towers in 
Pifo, the power has been multiplied a number of 
times. One night I was allowed to sing (softly) 
with a choral group on a round-the-world broadcast. 


Pre-tuned radios and crystal sets are made at the 
station and distributed to neighboring villages. 


A woman who had been speared a number of 
times by savages in the jungle was in the dispen- 
sary. Head hunters still live in the jungles of 
southern Ecuador. These savages remove the skull 
from its outer skin which they then fill with hot 
sand so that the head shrinks to the size of an 
orange. I had already seen one of these for sale 
in Panama. 


Even back in the jungles scientific devices are 
used to spread the gospel. With two-way radios, 
medical problems can be sent to a doctor in Quito, 
who then radios back the remedy. In emergencies a 
pilot flies in and brings people out of the jungle. 


American doctors can obtain a license to practice 
only with great difficulty. Dr. Everett Fuller had 
to re-study medicine in Spanish, write a thesis in 
Spanish, and take an oral exam also in Spanish be- 
fore he received a license. 

While waiting outside the dispensary. I met Mr. 
Paul Young, an old friend from Nyack, N. Y. As a 
promotor for the American and British Bible soci- 
eties, he was going to Guayaquil; so we made the 
trip together. First we traveled by bus over the 
old Inca cobblestone road and spent the night in 
Riobamba. The next morning we took the famous 
train ride down to the coast. 


During the entire day Mr. Young passed out 
tracts, witnessed and sold Scripture portions — a 
humble but effective ministry. He spoke to me of 
the need for Christian specialists such as metallur- 
gists to come and work for the government. They 
will be able to witness if regular missionary activity 
is abolished; they will mix with members of a 
higher society than the average missionary; and 
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they will have prestige since they are helping the 
government. 

While looking around the town that night, Mr. 
Young and I heard a great commotion which we ap- 
proached. There we found the President of Ecuador 
giving a speech from a balcony. The police had 
neglected to turn off the music in the neighboring 
park and had not provided a loud speaker for the 
President; so we just clapped when he stopped 
shouting. 

Upon returning to the Canal Zone I visited the 
San Blas Islands just off the Atlantic coast of 
Panama in order to see some primitive mission 
work. First I took a small Stinson mail plane that 
hopped from island to island. It inspired very little 
confidence in the occupants as the posted card of 
air-worthiness had expired some months earlier. 
My safety belt was meant for two, so I wrapped it 
around me twice. We took off, flew over the jungles 
and then along the Atlantic coast, following roughly 
the same route as a few weeks before when these 
Indians had first aroused my curiosity. The pilot 
left me in a clearing on an island. Here I found 
some natives with dugout canoes who took me to 
Mulutupu where I wished to go. 

Because the islands are an Indian reservation, 
no foreign missionaries are allowed to work here. 
However, Mr. and Mrs. Claudio Iglesias both live 
here as citizens. Claudio is an American-trained 
Indian, and his wife from the United States ob- 
tained Panamanian citizenship in order to serve 
among the island inhabitants. 

As Claudio was on the mainland hunting, I set 
out to see the village with a group of laughing kids 
who wore little if anything more than necklaces. 
While we were walking between the crowded grass 
and reed huts, I taught the kids some English, and 
for the rest of my stay they repeatedly ran up to me 
saying, “Tree—house—boat.” 

When Claudio returned that night, we looked in 
on a tribal council meeting where a visiting chief 
was speaking to the people. He and two other digni- 
taries lay in hammocks in the center while the 
women huddled around two or three lamps embroid- 
ering their blouses and the men sat around the out- 
side weaving baskets or sleeping. Throughout the 
evening Indians came to the Iglesias’ home for 
medical treatment or just to see the visitor. 

The next day we sailed by dugout canoe to an 
island about five miles away. Here we met the chief 








and were served a meal of boiled green bananas, 
wild turkey and rice out of common bowls. In each 
home we visited we were given drinks of corn, cocoa 
or platano. After playing basketball with the In- 
dians, we took showers. These consisted of holding 
gourds of water over our heads. We then paddled 
and sailed back to our own island after a refreshing 
drink of masticated corn—harder on the imagina- 
tion than the taste buds. 

What a joy it was to speak and sing for the 
Indians that night! Though the people are carefree 
in the day time, fear settles over the village at night. 
Only Christ can adequately meet their need. The 
next morning we paddled over to the island with the 
clearing where a pilot picked me up in a Piper 
Pacer and flew back to the isthmus. 

Back in Panama I paced the docks and streets on 
both sides of the canal talking to consul secretaries, 
port captains, shipping agents, customs officials, 
sea captains, air force personnel and control tower 
operators, trying to get passage to the States. Be- 
cause of certain seamen’s restrictions they were 
quite unanimous in their replies. The opening of 
college was approaching rapidly, and my finances 
were getting low. Still God’s promise of guidance 
held true for I found a converted Coast Guard cut- 
ter on which I signed as a seaman — an almost 
impossible task when most ships have union restric- 
tions. 

The 600 horsepower gas engines were being re- 
placed by 160 horsepower diesel engines, so there 
was time to visit other mission projects such as the 
American Bible Society House and churches among 
the Jamaicans. Some Cristobal friends and I also 
took a trip into the jungle and observed such wild 
life as monkeys in their natural setting. 


When our ship the “Buccaneer” finally left the 
Cristobal harbor we had seven crewmen aboard. My 
partner at watch was the Panama Canal pilot who 
took the battleship “Missouri” through the locks 
with just a few inches leeway on each side. We 
tended the wheel and engines from twelve to four 
each day and night. The engines repeatedly caused 
trouble, but not until a leak in the plumbing caused 
us to lose our fresh water did the engines quit com- 
pletely. Our generator was still working so we could 
at least have lights while we drifted aimlessly. By 
coaxing the engines a little, however, we managed 
to reach Swan Island where we obtained water and 
fuel. 
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This is a little coral island with majestic waving 
palms framed by white sandy beaches sloping down 
to the blue water—just as if it had come out of a 
story book. The Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
Weather Bureau have stations here. Following 
swims and showers—luxuries not available on our 
eighty-three by sixteen foot ship—we set off for 
Havana, Cuba, passing the Point of San Antonio 
just two days before the Hurricane Florence. 

Through I had received inspiration from the fel- 
lowship of missionaries and other Christians, I still 
was undecided as to how to continue my education. 
Once more the Lord’s way was better than mine. 
Originally I had not planned to visit Cuba, but it 
was here while visiting a seminary in Matanzas that 
my plans crystallized further, and for the present I 
felt led to plan for seminary teaching—leaving room 
for further leading along the way. The missionaries 
were of the opinion that a seminary teacher should 
come to the field after his seminary trairiing and 
master the language as well as work as a pastor so 
his teaching will be more than mere theory. The 
missionary can later return to the United States for 
more study, if he feels it necessary, with a better un- 
derstanding of what he needs. 

Three of us took the “Buccaneer” through the 
rough seas to Miami since we had left two crew 
members in Cuba and two more became sick. While 
down below trying to make some coffee, I was 
thrown across the kitchen. In an effort to steady 
myself, I grabbed the refrigerator door handle. 
You can imagine the rest. Soda and mayonnaise 
were added to the already cluttered floor. 

Coming into Miami harbor at night was interest- 
ing as we guided ourselves by the buoys indicated 
on the chart. Some had bells, one a whistle, and 
all had lights of given colors flashing at specified 
intervals. When we went up the Miami River the 
next morning, we were forced to resort to mouth- 
blown horns to signal the eight draw-bridges to 
open, as our ship’s horn was out of commission. At 
last we were tied up safely at the dock. 

Out came a hitchhiking sign and I was off for 
college leaving behind my shipmates, the dog, the 
cat, the canary and the noisy parakeet named Pan- 
cho. 

The consensus of the missionaries I questioned 
as well as the board in which I am interested was 
for a prospective missionary to get as much educa- 
tion as possible in as short a time as possible. Any- 
thing one knows will be useful, and as broad a 
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background as possible will be helpful; but with 
the missionary’s role becoming more that of a 
teacher in a developing indigenous church, speciali- 
zation is advisable. These statements will, of course, 
be greatly modified for different localities. 

All my questions were not answered this summer, 
but the Lord showed His guiding hand in so many 
unexpected ways throughout the trip that I know I 
can rest assured that He will continue to do so 
throughout my life. “Trust in the Lord with all 
thine heart, and lean not unto thine own under- 
standing. In all thy ways acknowledge him, and 
he shall direct thy paths” (Proverbs 3:5, 6). END 
NoTE: Any planning a similar trip will find the following 
very useful: 

Mexico by Motor, free to AAA members; American Auto- 
mobile Association, Washington, D. C. 

A Summary Statement of the Pan American Highway 
(free); From Argentina to the U. S. by Bus for Only $96 
(free); and a booklet with pictures on every country in 
Latin America (10¢): From Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mexico and Central America, a National Geographic 
map, 50¢ on paper, $1 on fabric: National Geographic 
Society, Washington 6, D. C. 

The Fiesta Lands—“through Cuba, Mexico and Central 


America on a Shoestring (1954 edition)” by Norman D. 
Ford, $1.50: Harian Publications, Greenlawn, N. Y. 

Any Spanish-American dictionary. 

A passport and visas or tourist cards should be obtained 
before one leaves the United States. One can usually 
travel with less red tape if he has tourist cards rather than 
visas, 

A vaccination against smallpox is required, and im- 
munizations for typhus, typhoid-paratyphoid and _ yellow 
fever are advised. 

A health certificate and a police letter are almost man- 
datory. The author also found a letter of recommenda- 
tion from the Mayor and a letter certifying his student 
status very useful. Impressive seals should be used when- 
ever possible. 

Two dozen passport pictures and travelers cheques will 

handle the rest of the business. The latter should be of 
small denominations so the bearer does not lose much 
money on the exchange at each border. $350 was suff- 
cient to cover all the author’s expenses for three months 
through ten foreign countries. This sum could have been 
cut down considerably if he had not rushed to see too 
many places in the short time available. 
[Any reader who plans to visit a mission field should re- 
member that missionaries are there for a serious business 
—not to entertain tourists. Do not presume upon their 
hospitality or time. Arrangements should normally be made 
ahead of time, with time for a reply as to whether the 
tentative dates would be convenient or not. Remember that 
missionaries live on meager allowances; they will probably 
want to entertain you for a meal. but room and board 
should be paid for any longer time—ep.] 
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LETTERS FROM CHINA 


Tica FROM CHINA about the Christian Church has been 
scarce. What little does come out often sounds like a 
new chapter from the Acts of the Apostles. The follow- 
ing letters indicate some of the gold, silver and precious 
stones which are emerging from the Refiner’s fire. They 
also show the faithfulness of the Refiner. 
“GETHSEMANE’S DARK NIGHT” 

No title, no author, no explanation. 

Written on a flimsy piece of paper in printed letters, 
this message came in an envelope from Peking to the 
China Inland Mission: 

“True faith in God does not imply that we anticipate 
an easy future or believe that God will intervene to 
crown our righteous cause with an early victory. Faith 
is not confidence in God’s willingness to serve those who 
seek His support. Faith is surrender to the will of God, 
even though that will may include the dark night of 
Gethsemane or the anguish of Calvary. Faith is serene 
trust in God’s ability to use all human forces and _pas- 
sions for the fulfillment of His eternal purpose. It is a 
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divinely inspired conviction that God’s plans can- 
not be frustrated, that even the wrath of mankind 
can be made to praise Him. 

“The man of faith reads both his Bible and the 
book of history. He beholds there the eternal unity 
of God’s message and method. He sees clearly the 
guiding hand of God in all the movement of the 
centuries and the changing fortunes of individuals 
and nations. Yes, ‘the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth.’ He is still Lord of His own creation. 

“There have been many dark nights in the world’s 
history, but the Sun of Righteousness has always 
risen to gild again the western hills with entrancing 
dawn of a new day of peace and progress. The God 
who is the same yesterday, and today, and forever 
still controls His own universe. God’s tomorrow 
will be brighter than today.” 


“THE ONLY HOPE” 

The second letter was from a student. It was sent 
to the ciM missionary who had led the student to 
the Lord shortly before the Communist occupation. 

“In order to attend the special classes in ‘unified 
assignment of job’ which every graduate has to 
join, I had to stay in school these past two weeks 
in spite of my sickness. I had caught a bad cold 
and was attacked with fever every day. At first I 
felt lonely and sad but, praise God, instead of others 
looking after me, the Lord took care of me every 
moment. During those days I used to sing hymns 
in bed, and whenever I sang ‘No ill can harm me, 
no foe alarm me, for He keeps both day and 
night...” I was indeed transported with joy. 

“Now the special classes on the ‘unified assign- 
ment of job’ have been brought to an end and the 
list of assignments has been announced. Some of 
my schoolmates were assigned to Tibet, North 
China, Northwest China, etc. As for me, little did I 
think that I would be assigned to a job right here! 
I think you can imagine how happy my mother is. 

“During this past summer vacation, we had meet- 
ings for three days running at church. These 
services were only for those young Christians who 
are studying in universities, colleges and middle 
schools. We had some of God’s choice servants to 
preach to us. In a big bright hall we, more than 
six hundred young Christians, listened to God’s 
Word, sang hymns and prayed with one accord. In- 
stead of hatred, prejudice and hypocrisy there were 
love, kindness and genuine sincerity. 

“In the churches here we have regular meetings 
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several times a week. All those who go to church 
regularly are very devoted. They go to church only 
for the purpose of worshiping God. They all cherish 
the only hope of the second coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. If you were here, I think you should 
find a new spirit abounding. Those who were rice- 
bowl Christians or ‘parrots,’ without any under- 
standing of the Christianity they professed, have 
denied our Lord and dropped out of church to a 
large extent. But the churches are still full. 


“Don’t you remember that in the past we had 
many differences between churches? But today we 
hardly ever hear anyone saying, ‘What church do 
you belong to?’ We belong to none on earth, but 
our Lord Jesus Christ in heaven. May God weld us 
into a strong team so that we may stand firmly for 
God’s Word. 

“It is a moonlit night. Everything is shrouded 
in the mystery of the silvery moonlight outside my 
window. All is beautiful and ugliness unknown. | 
am alone in my little room writing to you and can- 
not help thinking of my teachers, friends and broth- 
ers in Jesus... Praise God, although we live in 
different places, yet we all can commune with our 
Saviour through constant prayer.” 


GOD IS WORKING 

The third letter was recently received. It con- 
tained reports of spiritual blessing and of people 
turning to the Lord in several widely separated 
parts of China. 

The letter tells how Handel’s Messiah was given 
in Shanghai on three consecutive nights at the 
Christmas season by a choir of two hundred voices. 
Each night the fair-sized auditorium was packed 
and many people were standing. 

One church where the gospel is being faithfully 
preached reported twenty baptisms at Christmas 
time. This is in spite of the fact that one hundred 
Shanghai pastors had been put through ten weeks 
of indoctrination, to which they had to give the 
whole of their mornings for six days a week. 

The former China missionary who relays the con- 
tents of this letter concludes by writing: “An earlier 
report expressed belief that there had been more 
people won to the Lord in the past year in Shanghai 
than at any previous time. Surely the Lord has a 
greater thing to do for China than could have been 
done if missionaries had been left in occupation. 
May we continue to pray for the believers there.” 

END 
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Pharisee 


Now that he had bought the camera and it was 
here in his hands, he admitted to himself that he 
had really spent more money than he could afford. 
It would be somewhat of a problem to get through 
the next couple of months unless he could borrow 
some money, and that wouldn’t be too easy with his 
credit as it was. But why think about that now—he 
had the camera, a good camera with an f:3.5 open- 
ing and he was sure glad he had bought it. 

To be sure, he would not be able to keep his 
promise and pay his roommate what he owed him, 
but what was the difference. If he paid him back, 
he would only use it to pay off that missionary 
pledge he had made, so he wouldn’t be better off 
any way. Missionary pledge—what foolishness! He 
had been soft-hearted enough to sign one too (not 
that he really thought he would ever pay it, but it 
had given the others a good impression of him). 
The missionary society would just have to get along 
without him and get their support somewhere else. 
Why should they depend upon him for support? 
No one ever gave him anything—he had to work 
hard for his money. No one, that is, with the ex- 
ception of the Old Man, and why shouldn’t he help 
him—wasn’t he his father? He hadn’t asked to 
come into this world; certainly it is the responsi- 
bility of parents to see that their children don’t need 
anything. 

Come to think of it, maybe he could get a check 
from his parents if he wrote and told them about 
the missionary pledge; they were interested in 
things like that and they would like to think of him 
making a pledge. A good idea. But he’d better at- 
tend church next Sunday so that he could mention 
something in his letter about the sermon he had 
heard. Then they’d be more likely to come through 
with the check and he could sure use the money. 
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Not that he would be under any obligation to use it 
for that missionary pledge—could he help it if they 
thought he would? He’d just write, “I made a mis- 
sionary pledge and am trusting the Lord for the 
money to fulfill it.” They would never ask him how 
he used the check, for they had confidence in him. 

After all, they knew that he wouldn’t spend his 
money for anything wicked. He wasn’t one to waste 
money on cigarettes as most of his friends did, fel- 
lows who had to have one or two packs a day. (He'd 
never enjoyed the things anyway, he reflected, the 
few times he’d smoked.) Nor did his money go for 
movies—not that he couldn’t get away with it now 
that he was so far from home, but why spend money 
on movies when he could see just as good stuff 
every evening on the Tv set in the frat house without 
paying? 

His parents certainly were proud of him—they 
had brought him up right and he had not forgotten 
their teaching, that it was wrong for a Christian to 
spend money on worldly things or to gamble and 
drink. No one could accuse him of wasting his 
money on worldly pleasures. 


Speaking of money, it was really remarkable how 
lucky he had been in calling the scores in the weekly 
basketball pool. The winnings had been quite a 
windfall, but that was his reward for being a good 
judge of the teams. Quite a windfall—but easy come, 
easy go. It had cost all of that and a bit more to 
take that blonde out. There wasn’t anything cheap 
about him when he took a girl out. 

Yes, he’d better write home next week and ask 
for help. He ought to have a date soon. And any- 
way, if he didn’t get their money, his parents would 
probably give it to some missionary society. Mis- 
sionary society — missionary pledge — why should 

(Continued on page 39, column 1) 








AVOIDING THAT HURRIED FEELING 
(Continued from page 5) 


would like to do.” One important thing to remem- 
ber is that our constitutions are different, some need 
more sleep and rest than others, and therefore can- 
not carry such heavy loads of work and responsi- 
bility. In regard to the use of his time, each Chris- 
tian must deal directly with God, who is willing 
and able to guide each one so that he will be “re- 
deeming the time,” and accomplishing much with- 
out that devastating sense of hurry. 

The Apostle Paul exhorted the Thessalonians to 
“study to be quiet, and to do your own business” 
(I Thess. 4:11); and it is possible, by the work of 
the Spirit within the heart, to have inward quiet- 
ness even in this fast-moving world. Then all our 
time and energy are used to the best advantage, 
without waste and unnecessary wear and tear. This 
is compatible with being filled with the Spirit, for 
“to be spiritually minded is life and peace” (Rom. 
8:6). END 


Reprinted by permission from The Sunday School Times. 


THE DIVINE VINDICATION 

(Continued from inside back cover) 
divine vindication will be complete and the enemy 
crushed. 


But why this long gap in time between the first 
and second advents of our Lord? It has already 
been almost two millennia since He left the earth. 


While the New Testament writers indicated that 
the time of His return was not known, and that each 
generation of Christians should consider it a 
“blessed hope,” St. Peter gave at least a hint of 
a longer intervening time: 


“First of all you must understand this, that 
scoffers will come in the last days with scoffing, 
following their own passions and saying, “Where is 
the promise of His coming? For ever since the 
fathers fell asleep, all things have continued as they 
were from the beginning of the creation’ . . . But do 
not ignore this one fact, beloved, that with the Lord 
one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day. The Lord is not slow about His 
promise as some count slowness, but is forbearing 
toward you, not wishing that any should perish, but 
that all should reach repentance.” 


God’s purpose in this time gap is to bring men 
to salvation. He exercises forbearance (gracious 
patience) so that men may not perish. “Count the 
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“ 


forbearance of our Lord,” continued Peter, “as 


salvation.” 

And our attitude as Christians in view of this? 
Certainly it must be to tell those for whom our Lord 
delays His coming that “Christ died for our sins.” 

* * * 

THIS SUMMER the World Council of Churches will 
hold its second assembly at Evanston (Ill.). Theme 
will be “The Christian Hope.” The theme was 
chosen in 1950, shortly after the Korean War be- 
gan. Someone suggested it because “there is much 
despair in the churches, and the World Council has 
become a symbol of hope to many.” 

A council of theologians was assigned the pre- 
liminary development of the theme. At the initial 
session a European theologian stated, “We know 
that our American colleagues speak much of the 
first coming of Christ. What troubles us is that we 
cannot be sure that they affirm His second coming.” 

This attitude toward the theme was further elab- 
orated by Bishop Newbigin, who said, “It is essen- 
tial that we recover a sense of the great hope which 
is involved in the simple statement of the Apostles’ 
Creed: ‘He shall come again.’ . . . The health of the 
church depends upon our ability to say with our 
whole heart: “Thy second coming we await.” 

This development of the theme (referring “The 
Christian Hope” to the second coming of Christ) 
“came as a complete surprise to many of the com- 
mittee which had chosen the theme at Toronto, and 

. stirred serious misgivings in the minds of 
some,” according to Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen. 

In understanding and evaluating reports in news- 
papers and periodicals from Evanston this summer, 
the following main constructions placed upon the 
theme should be borne in mind: 

(1) Some (largely from Europe) equate The 
Christian Hope with the second coming of Christ. 

(2) Others admit that the second coming con- 
stitutes part of the hope, but emphasize hope in 
history. “This hope which is grounded upon the 
Lordship of Christ in history, and is a manifesta- 
tion of the presence in time of the Kingdom and its 
supernatural powers, must be given equal status 
with the ultimate hope at history’s close” (Dr. John 
Mackay). 

(3) Still others question any future hope (of 
Christ’s return as the culmination of history) and, 
if they would define The Christian Hope, would 
probably do so in terms of an ecumenical church 
——JTB. 
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(3) What was the relationship of Christ to His “earthly” family? What 
is placed before the ties of blood (v. 35)? (4) Is my relationship to 
Christ personal, based upon joyous obedience (I Pet. 1:8; John 14:21)? 
FRIDAY, JUNE 4 

MARK 4:1-20 (1) His teaching is to all (v. 1), but understanding is not 
given to all (v. 11). How does this relate to 3:35? This is the first of 
three parables used to clarify the meaning of “the Kingdom.” What type 
of individuals on campus would parallel those in the illustration? Am I 
Why not? 
What is my responsibility alone? Am I faithfully obedient in this mat- 
ter (v. 20)? II Timothy 4:2. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 5 

MARK 4:21-34 (1) Vv. 26-29. What is the main point? In the campus 
situation, to whom must we look for growth (Phil. 1:6; I Cor. 3:6)? If 


justified in deciding the hearts that will receive the Word? 


the eventual growth of the Kingdom will be vast, what encouragement 
there is here (vv. 30-32)! (2) As His disciple do I have confidence in- 
terpreted by His Holy Spirit (John 16:13), in His entire revealed Word? 
Do I read and treasure it as such? Memorize II Tim. 3:15-17. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 6 

MARK 4:35-41 (1) This is the first of four miracles showing His absolute 
power in every circumstance. Literally over what is it shown here (v. 
39)? The words are actually “Be muzzled”—possibly implying Satanic 
opposition again. (2) How do their reactions indicate the disciples’ ig- 
norance of Him (v. 41)? (3) Contrast the sleepng Christ Jesus, the 
storm, and the terrified men (remembering these were commercial fisher- 
men). Even in confusion of circumstances, am I at rest in Him? Fear 


and faith cannot live together (v. 40). See I John 4:18. 


MONDAY, JUNE 7 

MARK 5:1-13 (1) Consider every factor emphasizing the hopelessness of 
the case. (2) Picture the scene: the man rushing up “from afar,” “the 
sheer panic of his fellow-townsmen, the disciples’ amazement. (3) In 
(4) This was still 
a Jewish community. What two purposes were served by this loss? See 
Lev. 11:7, 8. (5) He is perfect love and purity. Heb. 12:29. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 8 
MARK 5:14-24a (1) Note the chain reactions set up in all directions. Does 


the very presence of Christ, need we fear anything? 


the testimony of each Christian in our group compel new converts to con- 
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reminds us of Phil. 1:21 (memorize). (3) Is my submission to God’s will as 
complete as David's (v. 26)? (3) David’s weeping ascent of Mt. Olivet (v. 
30) reminds us of a Greater than David (Matt. 26:30) in His hour of 


betrayal. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 

PSALM 3 Note the caption. (1) The troublers included David’s most trusted 
counselor, Ahithophel and his son, Absalom. (2) Am I able to stand when 
others accuse me of finding no help in God? Surely this was the most bitter 
dose for David. %3) Note: shield (protection), glory (answer to insults), 
lifter up of mine head (encouragement). God is all these to David—and 


will be all these to me. (4) Have I found salvation, blessing in the Lord? 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 
II SAMUEL 16 (1) Ziba’s statement about Mephibosheth should be questioned 
in view of 19:24-30. 


from the Lord. Do 1 accept unkind, unjust words in the same way, or 


(2) David accepted Shimei’s cursing as chastening 


do I hit back? (3) Absalom prospers, and increases his sin. Psalm 37:1. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 

11 SAMUEL 17 (1) Faithful Hushai plotted the course which eventually 
brought victory to David. (2) Note the source of the ill-conceived plan 
(v. 14). “The Lord reigneth,” though David has been forced to flee his 
throne. Can He or I plan my life better? What a fool I am to debate 
His will! (3) Ahithophel, like Judas later, betrayed his friend and master. 


His end (v. 23) was also the same. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 

11 SAMUEL 18 (1) David gave instructions for Absalom’s safety (vy. 5). 
(2) God punished 
Absalom (v. 9) for his rebellion. (3) Another hung upon a tree to pay 
I Cor. 15:3, 


4 (memorize). Because He died, I may live. (4) Note David’s consuming 


Only a father’s love would speak thus. Psalm 103:13. 


the penalty for my rebellion against my heavenly Father. 


sorrow upon hearing of his son’s death (v. 33). 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 

Il SAMUEL 19 (1) Note the parallels in this chapter to the return of Christ 
and judgment at that time. See Matt. 7:22, 23. (2) Cp. v. 33 with Matt. 
25:34, 35. (3) Do I eagerly desire the return of Christ? Cp. v. 10 with 
Rev. 22:20. (4) Am I willing to suffer the loss of all things (v. 30) for 
the joy of being near my Lord (Phil. 3:8) ? 
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work? Do I automatically expect praise for a job well done “to God’s 
glory”? What did He offer them instead (v. 31)? Is His presence and 
refreshing worth more to me than men’s adulation (Col. 3:17)? (2) 
This is the only miracle recorded in every Gospel. What principle of trust 
do the disciples need to learn (vv. 37, 38)? Do I trust God to supply 
everything needful for me (Phil. 4:6, 7; 19)? 


MONDAY, JUNE 14 

MARK 6:45-56 (1) After a time of bringing great glory to Himself, He 
prayed (v. 46). After my times of personal triumph and acclaim, do I 
offer them to Him as His due? (2) Those who know Him need never 
fear His presence (v. 50). Try to imagine yourself in this boat—visualize 
the Lord’s approach, your reaction to His form, His words. Those who 
“recognize” Him will be drawn to Him naturally. (3) Is our chapter 
witness so clearly presenting Christ as He is that students are drawn to 


Him, rather than to our means of attracting them? 


TUESDAY, JUNE 15 

MARK 7:1-23 (1) A legalistic trap fails as the Pharisees are exposed as 
hypocrites. While living they could pledge their money to the Temple 
Treasury, then legally refuse needy parents (because it was “given to 
God”) while enjoying it for their own life use. Do I give real heart love 
and attention to my parents, writing them faithfully, remembering spe- 
cial days, out of love? (2) Cp. James 3:8-12 with wv. 15, 19. (3) Am 
I guilty of any of the sins in v. 22? What must I do (I Jn. 1:9)? 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16 

MARK 7:24-37 (1) Note on a map how far “out of His way” He went. 
(2) Do I resent having to “minister” when pursuing my own purposes? 
Consider the meaning to the disciples of His dealing with a Gentile. Do 
I feel and act as if God cannot work in the lives of those of non-Christian 
faiths? Am I really convinced that Jesus Christ is the only Way to God 
(Acts 4:12)? (3) The healing of the deaf-mute has been called “Pat- 
tern for Service” (Barackman). Does my ministry with the spiritually 
needy include a touch of love, a looking to heaven? 

THURSDAY, JUNE 17 

MARK 8:1-21 (1) Cp. with 6:35-44. Here “baskets” are large (Acts 9: 
25). (2) Note how little progress the disciples have made (v. 4). Do 
I continually ask God to make His lessons plain, and make my mind and 


heart teachable? The Pharisees’ “leaven” of hypocritical ritualism, and 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 

II SAMUEL 7 (1) Do I ever speak hastily, as did Nathan (v. 3) and find 
that God has other plans? The solution: find God’s will first. (2) God 
accepted David’s desire, but refused the house at that time. (3) Note 
the blessings God poured out on David. (4) Do I take time to commune 


with God? What promise can I claim of Him this morning? 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 

Il SAMUEL 8 (1) David continued to be a man of war, even though a king. 
Nor shall I be free of the battle against Satan in this life (Eph. 6:10-12). 
(2) As with David here, the victory is mine through the Lord (II Cor. 
2:14). (3) Note David’s faithfulness in giving to the Lord (v. 11). Have 


I faithfully given to the Lord part of my income this summer? 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 

II SAMUEL 9 (1) David’s loving provision for Mephibosheth is similar to 
my Lord’s provision for me. I was His enemy (Rom. 5:10); without 
strength (Rom. 5:6); a sinner (Rom. 5:8). See Song of Solomon 2:4 (2) 
Why did David show forgiveness to Mephibosheth? He was included in a 


covenant (I Samuel 20:14-16.) See Heb. 13:20, 21 for our covenant. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 

II SAMUEL 10 (1) Have I misjudged the motives of another as Hanun did? 
(2) Note David’s response. Contrast it with our Lord’s response to the 
disciples’ request to send down fire on the Samaritans (Luke 9:51-56). 
(3) Have I received life from the Lord Jesus Christ? I John 5:11, 12. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 

11 SAMUEL 11 (1) Had David been in the battle he would not have been 
tempted. (2) “The lust of the eye” is the downfall of David. Are my 
thoughts under the control of Jesus Christ (II Cor. 10:5)? (3) Instead 
of confessing, David is interested in covering up his sin. See Prov. 28:13. 
(4) Seemingly, David has cleaned up the mess. The only problem is 


27b. Am I in such a position (I John 1:9)? 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 

Il SAMUEL 12:1-14 (1) Enough time has passed (about a year) for David 
to become forgetful. Have I forgotten something which was never made 
right? (2) Nathan’s parable permitted David to face his own sin with 
objectivity. The Good Shepherd sent Nathan to find the sheep that had 
gone astray. (3) Note Nathan’s courage in giving God’s Word to the King. 
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what attitude in the disciples (v. 32)? Prayerfully consider I Jn. 4:18a. 
It may be Peter, James and John were causing jealousy. What does spir- 
itual primacy involve (v. 35; I Pet. 5:2, 3, 5b, 6)? (2) Consider what 
characteristics of a child cause the Lord to emphasize the blessing at- 
tached to “receiving” children. Am I willing to consider service for God 
among little ones as important and worthwhile as IvcF? 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23 

MARK 9:38-50 (1) True work for Christ is not limited to any group, if 
done “in His Name.” Am I inclined to resent the “successes” of Christians 
not in “our” group? (2) Do I help others because of their earthly posi- 
tion, popularity, etc.? There are few stronger words on Christian discipline 
than vv. 42-48. What does it teach me should be done about those areas 
in my life still uncommitted to Christ? 

THURSDAY, JUNE 24 

MARK 10:1-16 (1) Do I learn of Him so constantly that it may be said 
in turn, to be my custom to teach (Titus 1:9)? (2) What is God’s in- 
tention for human marriage (v. 9)? See Gen. 2:24. If my future marriage 
is to be brought about by God Himself, and hence permanent (v. 9), 
should I not pray now for His choice of a partner? (3) What is the gen- 


eral principle behind His use of children as illustrations (v. 15)? 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25 

MARK 10:17-22 (1) What shows the eagerness of the young man to know 
the answers (vv. 17, 18)? Cp. his request (v. 17) with the Lord’s an- 
swers, noting the verbs (v. 21). How do we learn that he was morally 
upright and apparently without overt sin (vv. 20, 21)? Cp. command- 
ments given in Ex. 20:1-17, noting those omitted which concern owning 


. 


“great possessions.” Are there “things’—possessions, talents, desires— 
preventing my single-hearted devotion to the Lord? Read prayerfully and 


searchingly Matt. 6:19-24 (“mammon” means worldly possessions). 


SATURDAY, JUNE 26 

MARK 10:23-34 (1) In this passage what essentially is the point in 
terms of Kingdom entrance (v. 23)? Should you be inclined to feel cer- 
tain persons are “too hopeless” in terms of witness (v. 26) pray about 
v.*27, if taken literally in this connection. (2) V. 28—Am I prepared to 
say as much, should the time come? Am I praying for a willingness to 
do His will? How is this teaching a necessary prelude to the teaching 
of His suffering (vv. 33, 34)? 
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SUNDAY, AUGUST 29 
I SAMUEL 26 (1) David again shows that he will do nothing wrong to 


bring about God’s will. Note how many times David could have harmed 
Saul, yet refused. Cp. Matt. 18:21, 22. How often do I forgive? (2) 
David’s actions were a testimony to his fellows, and even to Saul and 


his followers. Are mine a testimony to those who know me? II Cor. 3:2, 3. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 30 

1 SAMUEL 27 (1) A time of despair in David's life. 
seek refuge in the Philistines’ land, distrusting God. Cp. Elijah, I Kings 
19:1-4. Note the command of Heb. 10:35, 36. (2) The raid described in 


David decided to 


vv. 8, 9 was out of keeping with David’s previous life. Loss of fellowship 


with God opens the way to sin. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 31 
1 SAMUEL 28 (1) This is the climax of Saul’s wickedness. See I Chron. 
10:13, 14. 
God to fellowship with darkness (Jer. 2:13, 19). 


after death. Interest in mediums and spiritism indicates spiritual poverty. 


It is a terrible thing to step back from fellowship with 
(2) God veils the life 


(3) Saul, after he heard his doom, is one of the sorriest spectacles of 


history. This is a foretaste of an eternal “might have been.” 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 

1 SAMUEL 29 (1) God delivers His servant from a compromising situation. 
Through his own spiritual decline, David was now in a situation where 
he would have to fight against Saul and against his own people. Have I, 
through my sin, come to a place where I must do that which I vowed never 
to do? (2) There is deliverance! God intervenes through the distrustful 
Philistines. Read I Cor. 10:13, and pray for the way of escape. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 

‘SAMUEL 30 (1) In a desperate situation do I seek God’s leading? See 
vv. 6, 8. (2) This is the hour of David’s return to God. Often it is so— 
the end of the rope is the beginning of trusting God. (3) David's solicitous- 
ness for the 200 (vv. 21ff) is in keeping with his character. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 

1 SAMUEL 31 (1) Saul reaps his harvest. Sin on the part of a leader 
results in evil days for the followers. Prov. 14:34. (2) The only bright 


spot in this chapter is the treatment of the bodies by the Jabesh-Gileadites. 


“Forget not to show love.” (3) Review Saul’s life. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 1 

MARK 11:20-26 (1) Note the correlation between belief, forgiveness of 
others and answers received (vv. 24-26). (2) What is the essential and 
basic belief (v. 22)? Read Heb. 11:1, skimming the chapter to note how 
faith, grounded in confidence toward God, influences behavior. “Belief” 
in God clearly assumes such confidence that prayer makes anything pos- 
sible because of what He is. (3) Why is forgiveness necessary to others 
if our relationship to God is to bring us forgiveness (I John 1:9)? What 
secret resentments am I nurturing against members of my family, my 
roommate, other friends, which are hurting my relationship to God? 
FRIDAY, JULY 2 

MARK 11:27-33 (1) The events of Tuesday beginning with v. 20 continue 
through 13:37. The Messianic claims will not go unchallenged. The op- 
position moves in to the attack. V. 28—His authority is questioned. What 
actually caused the downfall of the religious leaders (v. 32)? Do I let 
my fear of losing popular support in the dorm or among my friends keep 


me from standing for the right? 


SATURDAY, JULY 3 

MARK 12:]-11 (1) Trace every point which illustrates God’s program for 
His people: He sent prophets; He sent His own Son; He saw His Son 
rejected. Cp. Is, 5:1-7. (2) Note the quotation of Ps. 118:22, 23 in v. 
10. Do I try to read faithfully from the 0.7. as well as the N.T., recog- 
nizing that Jesus Christ is in both? 


SUNDAY, JULY 4 

MARK 12:12-17 (1) Foiled in one attempt, the opposition returns. This 
time the Pharisees augment their strength with their traditional enemy, 
the Herodian party. They lay a careful political trap which seemed fool- 
proof. They use a word implying “giving a gift” (v. 15); the Lord an- 
swers with a word implying simply “pay” (v. 17). (2) Under non-Chris- 
tian government, am I obedient to “Caesar’s” law in payment of my taxes 
(I Pet. 2:13-17)? (3) Am I equally careful (and joyful) in returning a 
portion of His bounty to me to His work (Acts 20:35) ? 

MONDAY, JULY 5 

MARK 12:18-27 (1) Another opposition party joins in. How do we know 
this is a trick question (v. 18)? Do I watch my words, guarding them 
from malice, subtle implication, any deliberate attempt to put others in 


the wrong (James 1:26)? (2) V. 24 is vital! How often do I do 


8 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 17 

I SAMUEL 19 (1) In what ways was Jonathan an example of true friend- 
ship? See Prov. .18:24. In what ways is our Friend similar to Jonathan? 
(2) What was the secret of David’s peace of mind? Cp. v. 2 with Psalm 
91:1. (3) In what way did God display His mastery of the situation, 
vv. 18-24? (4) Do I temporarily put on the praying and jargon of Chris- 


tians when among them, shed them when I leave? Memorize II Cor. 5:17. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18 

I SAMUEL 20 (1) What characteristics of Jonathan shine out here? (2) 
Am I being tested at this time? See Heb. 12:5-8. Did this period of 
testing turn David from God? (3) Note v. 30. Sometimes we are unaware 
of the struggles and testings through which others are passing. Pray for 


perception and understanding. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 19 

I SAMUEL 21 (1) V. 2—David lied when he should have trusted God. Is 
lying ever right? See Eph. 4:25. The lie had results far beyond David's 
purpose. (2) Cp. vv. 4-6 with Mark 2:25, 26. What do you conclude about 
the ceremonial law? (3) David has grown physically (v. 9) so that he 
can use Goliath’s sword. (4) David used deception (vv. 10ff). Do I ever 


pretend to be something I am not? 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 20 

PSALM 34 (1) Note the caption on the Psalm. It is David’s response to 
God’s protection from Achish. (Note: Abimelech was evidently official title 
for Philistine king, Achish was personal name.) The first part (vv. 1-7) 
is a personal testimony. Is it mine? (2) Do I tell others of God's faith- 
(3) Vv. 8-22 teaches the reader. 
(taste, see, etc.). (4) V. 20 is a prophecy according to John 19:36. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 21 

PSALM 56 (1) This Psalm, according to the caption, also arose out of 


fulness to me? List the commands 


David’s experience in I Samuel 21:10-15. How did David find deliverance 
from fear during these days of fleeing for his life? (2) Do I trust in 
God (vv. 3, 4, 11)? Cp, Prov. 3:5, 6 (Memorize). (3) God does not lightly 
dismiss our sorrow (v. 8). See Isaiah 63:9. 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 22 

I SAMUEL 22 (1) Here is further similarity between David and Christ. 
“The friend of publicans and sinners,” “without the camp.” (2) David 
provided for his parents (vv. 3, 4). See I Tim. 5:8. Do I show love to 
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there was no need for the disciples to have a sacrificed lamb, for THE LAMB 
was in their midst and was soon to be sacrificed once for all (Hebrews 
9:11-14). (2) Read Jer. 31:31-34 on the New Covenant (or agreement). 
Remembering that both parties must understand and agree to a “covenant,” 
am I “agreed” to this relationship to Christ, realizing my responsibility? 
SUNDAY, JULY 11 

MARK 14:32-52 (1) V. 36—Make this your personal prayer. (2) Why are 
“watchfulness” and prayer both necessary (v. 38)? Memorize I Cor. 10:13. 
(3) How often have I been sleeping when I might have been waiting 
upon Him? (4) The impetuous swordsman (v. 47) is Peter, and the 
young man probably is John Mark (v. 51). When His honor is impugned, 
do I stay and defend in love, or avoid the issue and the place? 
MONDAY, JULY 12 

MARK 14:53-72 (1) The religious trial before a hastily assembled San- 
hedrin begins, while a fearful Peter slinks along. Vv. 55-59. Every at- 
tempt to prove Him guilty of anything fails, even with false witnesses. 
(2) The Passover lamb was required to be “without blemish” (Cp. Heb. 
4:15b). V. 62—He formally acknowledges that He is THE ANOINTED ONE. 
Do I too easily agree to the view that He is the finest Man who ever 
lived without insisting on the next step: Son of God, Saviour? 

TUESDAY, JULY 13 

MARK 15:1-15 (1) The civil trial before the procurator Pilate is equally 
unsatisfactory. Perhaps for his Roman readers, Mark emphasizes Christ’s 
innocence of any wrongdoing in Roman eyes (v. 14). Mark omits many 
possible references to o.T. fulfillment of prophecy (Is. 53:7). (2) Who 
were the instigators of the mob (v. 11)? Those who hold religious office 
are not necessarily right because of their office! (3) Am I more con- 
cerned with pleasing the crowd (v. 15) than with standing for what I 
know is right? 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 14 

MARK 15:16-32 (1) Psalm 22, Isaiah 53 anticipate the appalling treatment 
Christ received from the soldiers. Bitter mockery and sly ridicule of the 
spiritual are characteristic of today as well. (2) Simon (v. 21) was an 
African, of a family known to Roman Christians (Roman 16:13). (3) A 
“mocker” can be reached by God’s power and the testimony of a life (Luke 
23:39-43). 

THURSDAY, JULY 15 

MARK 15:33-41 (1) His words (v. 34) are those of Ps. 22:1. They indi- 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 5 

I SAMUEL 8 (1) Note that Samuel's sons did not follow in their father’s 

steps (Cp. 2:12). Birth into a Christian home did not make me a Chris- 

tian. Memorize John 1:12, 13. (2) Cp. v. 3 with I Tim. 6:10. (3) Why 

did Samuel react to the request as he did? (4) Is my criterion what 
9 


the world does? Romans 12:1, 2. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 6 
I SAMUEL 9 (1) Does this chapter impress me with God’s control of human 


events? Need I fear the future? (2) The servant brought Saul. Cp. John 
1:40, 41. Have I brought anyone to Christ this summer? (3) God chooses 
unknown men (vy. 21). Why? See I Cor. 1:26-29. Do I offer my back- 
ground or lack of training as an excuse? 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 7 

I SAMUEL 10 (1) Did God simply use Saul as he was, or did God prepare 
him? Note the Spirit upon Saul, a new heart within. Have I these gifts 
(Ezek. 36:26)? (2) Note Saul’s humility (v. 22). In later reading re- 
member this. (3) The people’s desire for a king was sinful (v. 19), yet 
God granted. Is Psalm 106:15 true of me? 

SUNDAY AUGUST 8&8 

I SAMUEL 11 (1) Am I angry about the right things (v. 6)? (2) What 
was the source of Saul’s leadership and strength? Of mine? (3) What 
evidence of Saul’s maturity is found in vv. 12-15? Do I have the grace 
to forgive and forget? 

MONDAY, AUGUST 9 

I SAMUEL 12 (1) The greatness of Samuel is revealed here. Could I as 


honestly give account of my life? (2) Note the statements about God's 


faithfulness and the people’s forgetfulness. Do I fluctuate? Ps. 119:16. 

(3) What a great ground for confidence is in vy. 22! Titus 2:14. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 10 

1 SAMUEL 13 (1) From 3,000 Saul’s army dwindled to 600 (v. 15). Was 

this a test? Recall Gideon. (2) Do I become discouraged at the small 

number in our Christian group? “One plus God is a majority.” (3) Am I 

ceive back the ark which represented God’s presence. Note turning from 

ever tempted to run ahead of God? See Isaiah 50:10, 11. (4) Why was 

Saul’s sin so great? 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11 

I SAMUEL 14 (1) Jonathan, a soldier without fear and without reproach. Am 

I a good soldier of Jesus Christ? See Eph. 6:10-17. (2) Saul’s foolish 
5 
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TUESDAY, JULY 20 

RUTH 1:15-22 (1) Consider the qualities of character which are displayed 
by Ruth in her pledge to Naomi (vv. 15-18). What evidence is there that 
there was a spiritual basis to her desire to go to Judah? How is this 
an indirect evidence of the effectiveness of Naomi’s witness to Ruth? (2) 
Meditate on the desirability of steadfastness of mind (v. 18). How stead- 
fast am I in prayer, witnessing, study? Is it being tested in any way (I 
Cor. 15:58)? (3) Vv. 20, 21—Am I prepared for God to take good things 


from me in order to give the better? 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 21 

RUTH 2:1-13 (1) V. 3—How is God’s providence demonstrated here? Am 
I aware that an unseen hand shapes my life? (2) What conclusions do 
you draw concerning Boaz’ spiritual stature from his words to his servants 
(vv. 4-7) and to Ruth (vv. 8-13)? (3) Note how Ruth’s behavior in leav- 
ing friends in Moab gave evidence that she was trusting in God (v. 


12). Note how trust led to action (v. 2). 
THURSDAY, JULY 22 
RUTH 2:14-22 (1) How trustworthy did God prove to be in providing for 


Ruth (vv. 14-22)? 
5, 6. Upon what conditions will God fulfill His promise to guide? (3) 


(2) Consider her life as a demonstration of Prov. 3: 


Is my relationship to God made evident by love and consideration for 


(4) V. 20— 


How does this remark indicate Naomi’s ability to discern God’s hand in 


others? Watch Boaz in action as an example (vv. 14-17). 


circumstances? Am I learning to do this? 

FRIDAY, JULY 23 

RUTH 3 (1) Following the custom of the land, Ruth sought Boaz’ help as 
a kinsman-redeemer, This was a well recognized country ritual, in which 
(2) See Lev. 25:25-31; 47-55; 


Deut. 25:5-10. The kinsman (goel) was the next of kin who could raise 


there was no suggestion of immodesty. 


up a family for a widowed woman. The law of the goel was designed to 
prevent alienation of the land or the extinction of any family. (3) In 
Boaz we see a picture of our Kinsman-Redeemer the Lord Jesus Christ. 
(I Peter 1:18-21; Eph. 1:7). Like Ruth we were aliens (Eph. 2:11, 12), 
but Christ died and shared with us His inheritance (Eph. 2:13; 1:11). 
SATURDAY, JULY 24 

RUTH 4 (1) Boaz skillfully makes the transaction as the redeemer of Ruth 


and her property. (2) Note what is said to describe the character of 
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Ruth in v. 15. Is the Lord Jesus able to love others through me? (3) 
As you read the genealogy of vv. 18-22, consider how purposefully God 
is preparing His people for the coming of David's greater Son, the Lord 
Jesus Christ (Cp. Matthew 1:5, 6). Ruth, a Gentile, had a part in His 


(4) In summary, trace God’s hand in shaping the events of 
Mine? 


ancestry. 
Ruth’s life. How does her biography illustrate Rom. 8:28? 
SUNDAY, JULY 25 

I SAMUEL 1:1-18 (1) Note the bitter fruits of marital disobedience for 
Elkanah, Hannah, Peninnah. (2) What characteristics of Elkanah do I 
desire in a life partner? Am / that sort of person? (3) How did pros- 
perity affect Peninnah? (4) To whom do I turn when in trouble? Memo- 
rize John 16:24. (5) What was Hannah’s response on being unjustly ac- 
cused (v. 15)? Cp. Acts 2:15; Prov. 15:1. 

MONDAY, JULY 26 

I SAMUEL 1:19-28 (1) Are fertility and sterility merely physiological phe- 
nomena? Note the reminder in v. 19b that “without me ye can do noth- 
(2) Has God “remembered” me? 
Cp. Isa. 49:15, 16. Those nail-pierced hands—for me! (3) Have I re- 
(4) Do I use God’s gifts for God’s glory (v. 28)? 


ing” (John 15:5) for memorization. 


membered God? 


TUESDAY, JULY 27 

PSALMS 127, 128 (1) What is the only basis for a happy home? (2) “Great 
peace have they which love thy law” (Psalm 119:165). Could this be why 
I live an up and down life? (3) Note God’s estimate of the value of 


children. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 28 
I SAMUEL 2:1-11 (1) Hannah’s prayer of praise reminds us of Mary’s Mag- 


nificat (Luke 1:46-55). Did Hannah praise God for His gift or for Him- 
(3) What do we 


learn about God and His actions from Hannah’s prayer? (4) Worship and 


self? Do I ever take time to praise God? For what? 


giving are inseparable. (5) What encouragement is in Hannabh’s’ prayer? 


THURSDAY, JULY 29 

I SAMUEL 2:12-21 (1) How great is our responsibility to God if we turn 
others away from Christ by our sin and inconsistency! Have I turned 
anyone away this summer? Read I John 1:9 and go to that person to make 
(2) Vv. 18-21—God was preparing a child to take up the work 
Memorize I Cor. 9:27. Do 


Read Matt. 


it right. 
when He set the unfaithful servants aside. 


I see the possibilities by God’s grace in children’s lives? 
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these thoughts constantly come back to him? 

That missionary had spoken of a pledge as given 
unto God and not as unto him (‘“Unto”—good old 
church lingo; he could really call it). God would 
sure be busy if He had to keep track of each in- 
dividual. Perhaps it was something he had only 
imagined—maybe the missionary had not said this. 
His mind-had not been entirely clear that day—it 
had been kind of wooly from that party with the 
guys the night before. 

Well, it wasn’t his money that had been spent 
for the drinks. A guy only had a birthday once a 
year and if his brothers in the house couldn’t think 
of a better way to celebrate than to spend their 
money on liquor, he certainly wouldn’t be a wet 
blanket. Besides, come to think of it, how would 
he ever know the pitfalls of drinking if he never 
tried it out? Or that he could have victory over 
it? Good old victory. 
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It was the next day that the missionary speaker 
had given his pious talk. The only reason he had 
accepted the invitation to go was to offset any sus- 
picion the other Christians on campus might have 
about his getting away from the Lord. But why did 
he have to go and sign that missionary pledge. Still, 
why think about that now—it was water over the 
dam. 

Better think about how he could get some money 
to take that little blonde out again. A car would 
sure be a help—if he only had the down payment! 
He’d have to remember to go to church Sunday, and 
mention that pledge in his letter. Perhaps they’d 
send him enough this time to take care of the down 
payment on a car and even have a bit left over 
for his next date. Good old missionary pledge! 
Sure, some day he’d pay that off. The heathen 
sure need salvation—‘Far, far away, in heathen 
darkness dwelling” and all that. 

Wonderful thing to be a Christian. Peace of 
mind. Ever since he was a kid. END 
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The Divine Vindication 


W iar A worLp! Preventive bombing, terminal cancer, 
murder, dementia praecox, fear—how can any rational 
person be theistic? 

If he admits the facts, he must overlook the dilemma. 
By dilemma I mean that either God’s not morally perfect 
or else He’s not omnipotent—He’s unable to cope with the 
world He has created. 

The Christian theist is a realist who neither denies the 
facts nor overlooks the dilemma. But he has an answer 
to the problem. 

That answer is the personal return of Jesus Christ. 

And civilization is not headed toward eventual dissolu- 
tion by the hydrogen bomb (or by an x-bomb), but toward 
a day of personal judgment by God’s Son. 

Jesus Christ’s return to the earth is the Christian hope; 
it is the pronouncement of doom upon all non-Christian 
philosophies and systems; and it is—above all else—the 
vindication of God's righteousness and omnipotence through- 
out the universe. 


Frequently the Jatter implication of the return of Jesus 
Christ is overlooked or subordinated to the former. This 
is not surprising since man is by nature inclined to narrow 
the meaning of all things down to their significance to him 
personally. One generation of Christians out of the total 
number in all ages will escape death. But the significance 
of Jesus Christ’s return is not to be found in such a by- 
product, comforting though it may be. 

The transcendent meaning of His return is that a universe- 
embracing rebellion against God will at that time be 
crushed, finally and completely. God’s moral perfection will 
triumph and all elements of the rebellion will be punished. 
No longer will anything but righteousness be tolerated. 

Until that day no final and satisfying answer can be given 
to the problems of war, starvation, crime, sickness—that is, 
none without reference to the day of His return. 


When Jesus Christ died on the cross and was raised 
from the dead, victory over God’s enemy and all his plans 
was assured. When Jesus Christ returns to the earth the 
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e During the spring semester, a Bible study 
workshop was conducted for college and nursing 
students in metropolitan New York. A group of 
about twenty-five students met on alternate Satur- 
day afternoons for training in personal and group 
study, under the leadership of 1vcF and NCF staff 
members. For the first hour of each session the 
group was divided into two seminar classes, with 
one concentrating on personal Bible study, using the 
Inter-Varsity publication God and You. The other 
section developed a plan of study based on the use 
of key questions which may be applied to group 
leadership as well as individual study. The second 
hour of each workshop was given over to speakers 
who developed the theme of the practical applica- 
tion of the Bible in daily life. “The Authority of the 
Scriptures,” and “Biblical Principles of the Deeper 
Life” were among the subjects which formed this 

‘gies. Summaries of the principles covered in the 
workshop were prepared by members of the group. 


e@ Two new pamphlets have been added to Inter- 
Varsity’s publications available to IVCF chapters for use 
in promotion of the local student groups. Featured on 
the cover of each folder are questions directed at the 
thinking student. The back cover offers a brief answer 
to “Just What is inter-Varsity?’’ Generous space is 
allowed to provide for local imprinting. The folders— 
in one- and two-color combinations—are available to 
students groups at 1c each; 75c per 100. 


e For the convenience of guest speakers, the 
Rutgers Junior College group has mimeographed 
a map which lists and shows the locations of all 
IVCF meetings held on that campus. 


e Or. Karlis Leyasmeyer spoke to the entire student 
body of 600 at the Sunday evening chapel service March 


return postage. guaranteed 


21 at Western Maryland College (Westminster, Mary- 
land). A fireside discussion following the talk attracted 
thirty interested students and faculty. A special recorded 
interview was made for the weekly broadcast from the 
local radio station. 


e At the Lancaster (Penna.) Missionary Con- 
ference, nearly one hundred missionaries and 200 
students from forty schools participated in the 
closing week end at the 19th annual Bible and Mis- 
sionary Conference at Calvary Independent Church, 
Lancaster. Making up the program were staff- and 
missionary-led discussions on functions, pioneering, 
medicine and nursing, education and general mis- 
sions. Afternoon discussions centered on geographi- 
cal areas. 


e At the University of North Carolina, Bible studies 
are held in 11-12 dormitories weekly. Four students 
meet in the nurses’ residence in contrast to none last 
year! Four or five students have put their trust in Christ. 
All this has been the result of faithful, praying students. 
A year ago one fellow had a real vision and with sev- 
eral other @tudents began to pray daily about how to 
get in touch with people. In answer to their request, 
God provided opportunities for natural contacts with 
other students. Some of the first dorm studies met 
nightly—others several nights each week. A weekly 
evangelistic meeting has followed and the fellows and 
girls showing interest in dorm groups are coming out. 
In addition the week-end conferences also play an im- 
portant part in introducing these students to Christ. The 
leader of last year is now visiting campuses in Alabama 
and Mississippi looking for ‘‘faithful men.” 


e The Nurses Christian Fellowship sponsored a 
day-long conferette for nurses in Portland, Oregon, 
on April third. New methods of Bible study were 
tried, and Herbert Butt spoke on the theme, “The 
Person and Work of Jesus Christ.” About twenty-) 
five nurses were registered for the day. END. 








